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GALIFORNIA 


CGALLING libra rians 


MEET THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 


at the C.L.A. Convention 
in Sacramento, October 20 - 24, 1959 


Discuss with Professional Librarians* 
Following Positions Available in State Facilities— 


Library 


Consultant with: State Library, Sacramento 
Salary range : $7,356 to $8,940 


Librarian III with: State Library, Sacramento 
Medical Facility, Vacaville 
Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy 
State Prison, Soledad 
Salary range: $5,496 to $6,672 


Librarian II with: State Library, Sacramento 


Board of Equalization, Sacramento 
California Maritime Academy, Vallejo 
DeWitt State Hospital, Auburn 

Preston School of Industry, Ione 

Fred C. Nelles School for Boys, Whittier 


Paso Robles School for Boys, Paso Robles 
Salary range: $4,980 to $6,060 


*Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 
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STANFORD 


One Day 


in the World's Press 

FOURTEEN GREAT NEWSPAPERS ON 
A DAY OF CRISIS. With Translations 
and Facsimile Reproductions. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Commentary, by Wil- 
hur Schramm. An atlas-size book that re- 
produces in English many of the world’s 
great newspapers for November 2, 1956, 
the time of the Suez and Hungarian cri- 
ses. Stiff covers. November. About $6.95. 


ls There a Place for the 
White Man in Africa? 


Denis V. Cowen. A penetrating analysis of 
apartheid legislation and the current status 
of human freedoms and rights in Africa. 
November. About $2.95. 


Atomic Energy 


in the Soviet Union 

Arnold Kramish. Presents the history, pres- 
ent scope, and future possibilities of Soviet 
nuclear research and development. Novem- 


ber. About $4.50. 
Germany Rejoins 


the Powers 

MASS OPINION, INTEREST GROUPS, 
AND ELITES IN CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY. Karl W. 
Deutsch and Lewis J. Edinger. Just pub- 
lished. $6.50. 


Marxism in Southeast Asia 
ASTUDY OF FOUR COUNTRIES. Edi- 
ted by Frank N. Trager. November. About 
$7.50. 


A Calendar 


of Soviet Treaties 

Robert M. Slusser and Jan F. Triska. 
Hoover Institution Documentary Series, 
No. 4. November. About $15.00. 


Origins of the 


American Revolution 

WITH A NEW INTRODUCTION AND 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY. John C. Miller. A 
balanced, concise, and readable account of 
the Revolutionary period. A Book-of-the 
Month Club selection in 1943, when it was 
first published. Just reissued. $7.50. 


Pressure Group Politics 
THE CASE OF THE BRITISH MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. Harry Eckstein. De- 
cember. $3.75. 


California Politics 
SECOND EDITION. Joseph P. Harris and 


Leonard C. Rowe. October. Paperbound. 
About $1.00. 


History as Romantic Art 
BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, MOTLEY, 
AND PARKMAN. David Levin. Stanford 
Studies in Language and Literature, XX. 
Just Published. $5.50. 


Comedy and Society from 


Congreve to Fielding 
John Loftis. Stanford Studies in Language 
and Literature, XIX. Just published. $4.00. 


Elementary Chinese 
SECOND EDITION. Shau Wing Chan. 
October. $9.75. 


A Concise Bibliography 


for Students of English 


SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 
FOURTH EDITION (revised). Arthur G. 
Kennedy and Donald B. Sands. October. 
Paperbound. About $3.00. 


Biennial Review 


of Anthropology, 1959 
Edited by Bernard J. Siegel. November. 
About $6.00. 


Manioc in Africa 
William O. Jones. Food Research Insti- 
tute, Studies in Tropical Development, No. 
2. November. About $6.00. 


Paris Symposium on 
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Edited by Ronald N. Bracewell. Just pub- 
lished. $15.00. 
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PLEASE NOTE: 


PTA SCHOLARSHIP ANNOUNCED 
Mrs. Yaeko Iwawaki Shinomiya, 2134 
McGee Street, Berkeley, has been award- 
ed the California Congress of Parents 
and Teacher’s $1,000 Children’s Librar- 
ian Fellowship in the School of Librar- 
ianship for 1959-60, Dean J. Periam 
Danton has announced. Holders of this 
fellowship, which the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers have made avail- 
able for several years, agree to serve as 
a school or children’s librarian in a Cali- 
fornia institution for two years following 
their graduation from Library School. 
Mrs. Shinomiya, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, completed her undergraduate work 
at the University of California in 1957, 
and was elected to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa. 
' In the same year, she received the Ele- 
mentary Credential. She served as a teach- 
ing assistant in the School of Education 
1956-57, and was an elementary school 
teacher in San Francisco from 1957-59. 
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Ayers, Mrs. Jean Gilmore, Oakland 
Palmquist, Oscar (Trustee) Oceanside 
Provines, Cornelia, San Francisco 
Saiz, Clive, San Francisco 

Smith, Helen L., Santa Monica 
Edwin, Natalie Mayo. San Diego 


FLASH 


ELECTION RESULTS 
FOR 1959 


State President 
(elected Vice-Pres. 1959) 
JUNE BAYLESS 


State Vice-President, 
President-Elect 
DR. PETER T. CONMY 


ALA Councilor 
DR. LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


ANY BOOK - ANY PUBLISHER - ANY BINDING 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY FILLS YOUR 
LIBRARY BOOK NEEDS BEST 


@ Save time and money by ordering all of your books from 
LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY. Enjoy the accounting conveni- 
ence of dealing with a single supplier. 


@ LIBRARY SERVICE is the Southwest's largest wholesale 
book-seller, with more than 25 years experience supplying the 
needs of schools and public libraries. 


@ Write, wire or telephone your queries and orders to 
LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY. You will be glad you did. 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY 


4121 El Camino Way 


Palo Alto, California 





with the 
VICON 
“WRAP-AROUND” 


The table you see is Sjéstrém’s latest 

library innovation...the “wrap-around” 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. “Wrap-around” tables can 


be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 
Give groupings 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. ax idheteanl ale: 


Vy In California contact 


UU0(”UjtU@U¢mMe: AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO. 
529 N. LaCienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


SJOSTROM USA 





A Retired Librarian Speaks Out ! 


The fate of A.B. 1985 in the present 
session of the California State Legislature 
leads me to try to reach out to every 
librarian, library assistant, library board 
member, and Friends of the Library mem- 
ber in the State of California. We needed 
your enthusiastic support—we are grate- 
ful to those of you who gave generously 
of your efforts. Frankly, I’m ashamed of 
the lack of earnest effort on the part of 
the large majority. 

The first step to take is to look at 
yourself and what you can do: 

1. You are a voting citizen of the 
State of California. 

2. You are particularly interested in 
good library service for all the people. 

3. You have a voice which you can 
express in the form of letters to your leg- 
islators without any feeling of “playing 
politics” when it comes to effecting bet- 
ter library legislation. 

4. Read the Reports of Jan. 1959 of 
the California Public Library Commis- 
sion (this reading by you is vitally neces- 
sary because you are the people your 


community looks to for being informed 
on library matters at the very least.) 

5. Get others to read these Re/orts— 
influential — in community affairs. 

6. Get these people to write letters to 
the Governor and the legislators to back 
legislation based on these Reports which 
will again be introduced in the Legisla- 
ture. 

7. Remember! You are not asking for 
personal favors! You are asking people 
to help themselves better their own op- 
portunities for self improvement, etc. 

Cooperation among communities and 
their libraries large and small is essen- 
tial. This cooperation will make possible 
improved library service and better use 
of available funds by eliminating costly 
duplication without loss of local auton- 
omy. I feel that if we are unable to de- 
velop cooperative efforts at the local level 
it is rather inconsistent and futile to hope 
for the development of peaceful coopera- 
tive relationships of countries and their 
peoples on the international level! 
Signed, AIDA LARSEN June, 1959 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 


—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodicals 


All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, NEW YORK 


California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 
Catalogues available on request 





Veoman's 


fills your book 


needs best 


Save time and money by ordering 
all of your books from Vroman’s. 
Enjoy the accounting convenience 
of dealing with a single supplier. 


Vroman’s is the West's largest 
bookseller, with more than 60 
years’ experience supplying the 
needs of schools and libraries. 


Vroman’s carries at all times 
the largest stock of trade, school 
and library books in the West. 


Write, wire or telephone your 
queries and orders to Vroman’s. 
You'll be glad you did. 


ei\ [ROMAN'S 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 S. Pasadena Avenue 560 Mission Street 
Pasadena, California San Francisco, California 


SY. 3-9191 RY. 1-7461 SU. 1-8432 





Neennennneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee reece, 
OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 19099 


bookbinding 


fon, Libraries and 


Cohools 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


Soot astm, FICTION attractively rebound in 


Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Fisilibeidless 





PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 


THIs IS THE LAST presidential message 
to appear over my name. I write this 
with mixed emotions, regret and relief. 
While several months of my year remain, 
this appears to be a good _— to 
glance back as well as ahead. 

Serving as your president has proven to 
be a rich and educational experience. I 
have learned much about librarians and 
the problems of library service in Cali- 
fornia. As you know, we endeavored 
unsuccessfully to solve some of these 
problems through legislative action. The 
Legislative Committee is now engaged 
in reappraising our efforts and the pro- 
posed solutions in order to determine 
the course of future action. Karl Voll- 
mayer has written an interesting article 
for this issue and I urge that you read it 
carefully and thoughtfully. His article 
brings up a problem which I discussed 
early last year and during the spring 
meetings, namely communications. 

I suspect that the problem of effective 
communication will always be with us, 
but I have confidence that we can find 
better ways for the CLA Officers to know 
your thinking and for you to know their 
plans and proposals. I hope that “CLA 
Affairs,’ the news letter, has proven to 
be a valuable step in this direction. Some 
of our members have told me that they 
hesitate to write to the President or the 
other officers. They say that they are 
more willing to write to legislators than 
to their own officers. I don’t know why 
this should be so. I assure you that your 
letters are welcomed and carefully con- 
sidered, but I confess that the press of 
events sometimes delays my answer. 

During these months I have noted that 
one question arises rather frequently. It 
is phrased in variant forms but essen- 
tially it boils down to this: “What kind 
of an organiation is CLA? What is its 
primary function?” It isn’t an easy ques- 
tion to answer. Our efforts appear to be 
aimed in two directions, promoting librarv 
service and librarianship and endeavor/ag 


BY ALAN COVEY 
CLA President, 1959 


Dr. Alan Covey, Librarian of Sacramento State 
College, is President of the California Library 
Association for 1959. 


to obtain legislative action. It is difficult 
to be effective in both areas simultane- 
ously since our energies and funds are 
limited, but I feel that we could do better 
in either direction if we decided which 
was our principal objective and organized 
to that end. CLA can be whatever you 
want it to be, but you must let the off- 
cers know your wishes. Most of CLA’s 
affairs are decided by your Board of Di- 
rectors and, under the Bylaws, relatively 
few matters are brought to a vote of its 
membership. Hence, effective communica- 
tion is vitally important to a smooth- 
working CLA. 

I shall be looking forward to seeing 
many of you at our Sacramento Confer- 
ence. Many of your fellow members are 
working very hard to insure that it is a 
successful convention. Do come and par- 
ticipate. I think that you fill find it a 
rewarding experience. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE JVever before have so many wanted 


features been so beautifully blended and superbly 


designed into library furniture cooperatively 
created by librarians, architects and engineers...distinc- 


tively designed of wood and metal ® flexibility 


simple beauty invitingly 
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gracious im. cordial comfort for functional 
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SEE DESIGNER LINE FURNITURE 
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IN BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS ~ASK FOR FREE FOLDER LB760 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
© 2601 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Remington. rand. 41 First Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Something’s Gotta Give! 


BY MARION GARTHWAITE 


WHEN HELEN MuRIE, Librarian of the 
Eureka Public Library, asked me for a 
talk on children’s books for the Red- 
wood District meeting, I persuaded her 
to let me limit it to one phase of work 
with children and books. The talk was 
based on a study of book selection being 
made for the San Mateo County Library, 
in the children’s field. 


To find a title I asked the four of us 
who sit at adjoining desks in one crowded 
corner of our library, for suggestions. 
One of them said, “You cull and trim 
book orders until you should call it, “The 
Higher the Fewer’.”” We thought of a 
triple threat title, ‘Decisions, Decisions, 
Decisions’. Then the head of our Branch 
Department came along with a copy of 
TOM SAWYER, tattered and torn and 
all forlorn, greasy, dog-eared, mottled 
of cover, and mended with ancient scotch 
tape so yellow it was brown and curling 
along the edges. 

“This is the only copy we have to send 
out On request.” 

I looked it up and found that we had 
twenty-two copies. 

“TI bet half of them look like this!” 


Ed. Note: Marion Garthwaite is Children's 
Librarian at San Mateo County Free Library. 
As one of the state’s outstanding librarians in 
the field of children’s work, she presented this 
paper at Redwood District meeting in Eureka. 
In agreeing to the publication of her talk, Miss 
Garthwaite said "I'll be interested in seeing it 
m print, and in getting the reactions of my 
colleagues—for better or worse!” So, readers, 
let's be vocal. 


Grudgingly from me: “There's a little 
money. I'll order four more.” 

‘Four! We need at least eight!” 

“Then we'll have to cut down on 
some of the ‘Beginning to Read’ books.” 

“We can’t. We need those, too.” 

““Well—something’s gotta give!” 

And there was my title. 

It has been frustrating to watch the 
cost of books going up. A few years ago 
the average teen-age fiction book by a 
popular author was $2.50 retail. It crept 
up to $2.75, then $2.95, and now much 
of it is over three dollars. We buy many 
children’s books at $4.99, or $6.00, or 
even $8.00. County budgets, at least, have 
not kept pace with this. It means an in- 
creasing need for more careful selection. 

This raises some agonizing questions. 
Shall we sacrifice fiction for non-fiction? 
Should we buy books we know children 
want, or ones they don’t know they want ? 
How can we get—and keep—non-read- 
ers without plenty of ‘bait’ books? And 
a question that really nags at me—with 
fewer titles do we tend to build up the 
larger branches at the expense of the 
smaller ones? 

As a library selects its books, it deter- 
mines its readers. With this in mind we 
still must realize there must be freedom 
of choice for children. They should be 
able to read what they choose, at least in 
‘a library, which is the one place a child 
can go at his own pace. Children should 
be able to select, to reject, and all of this 
from a wide range of choice. It is the 
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only way a child can develop an indi- 
vidual judgment and taste. 

Children read from what is available. 
They don’t always know what they want. 
We've all seen them wandering up and 
down between the stacks until some book 
seems to leap out at them, and off they 
go with it. If the better books are at 
hand, some of the children will read 
them. 

This is a heavy responsibility for those 
of us who face, with non-elastic funds, 
the great spate of books coming from 
the publishers. 

How do we judge a children’s book? 
By the same criteria we use for adult 
books. A good book is not necessarily 
what a child wants to read. I've come 
to the conclusion that a powerful lot of 
children prefer trash. Many of them have 
— undeveloped taste, especially those 

rom non-reading homes. 

What they want from books is infor- 
mation or enjoyment with as little effort 
as necessary. It's why the comic books 
proved so successful—plus, of course, the 
antagonism of most literate adults who 
tried to make them verboten, and suc- 
ceeded in making them collector's items. 
Children read books much as they read 
the comics, for companionship and es- 
cape, and because other children are 
reading them. We expect them to choose 
their reading with the discrimination of 
an adult. When they do, they will no 
longer be children. 

We all know that most of the books 
that children read have been bought by 
adults. It is always a temptation for us 
to buy the books that move. I’m willing 
to bet that in most of our libraries there 
are ten BLACK STALLIONS to one 
SMOKY. But the sitting duck book, that 
book on the shelf just waiting for a pur- 
poseful shove to send it into the circulat- 
ing stream, may be the one book with 
the most exciting and stimulating read- 
ing experience. 

Inquiring minds want interesting in- 
formation. Uncertain children need a 


chance to identify with stirring person-* 


alities. They all want excitement, sus- 
pense, laughter, or just entertainment, be- 
cause it’s fun to read, or because today’s 
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children need to have something that will 
carry them out of a world of pressures 
and frustrations. 

Adults have long since learned that a 
juvenile book, to be good, need not be 
didactic. But it’s a mighty poor book that 
doesn’t teach its readers something, and 
children learn from everything they read. 


One thing that makes a good book is 
story line. Both publishers and librarians 
are looking for books with a fresh view- 
point, an original approach, an imagin- 
ative understanding of time and place. 
We want clear-cut themes, convincing 
plots and believable characters. 

What the children want is a good story. 

Fortunately, in recent years, both chil- 
dren and publishers have found that hi- 
story and biography can be as exciting 
as fiction. 

Are the classics as good as they used 
to be? One reason why the classics have 
lived is because they meet adventure, life 
itself, head on. They have provided, over 
the ‘ears, a fine vicarious excitement. 
They come to grips with real emotion, 
danger, battle, murder and sudden death. 
Books like TREASURE ISLAND, ROB- 
IN HOOD, the struggles of the 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
BEOWULF, ODYSSEUS—made up of 
the very stuff of life and death. 


Children need not be exposed to the 
classics. They need to know what peo- 
ple are talking about. So much of our 
art and music is based on these old stor- 
ies. PYGMALION, the story of the 
statue that was brought to life, becomes 
a satirical play in the hands of Shaw, 
and the delightful Broadway musical, 
MY FAIR LADY, by the joint efforts 
of modern librettists, choreographers, and 
producers. The old story of the haughty, 
sharp-tongued princess, whose pride must 
be broken before she wins her prince, 
comes in a dozen early versions, KING 
THRUSHBEARD, KING _ GRIZZLE- 
BEARD, and the one I like to tell, KING 
HAWKSBEAK. It became Shakespeare's 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, as broad 
a farce as you could find when the Lunts 
romped through it, and more recently, 
the Broadway hit called KISS ME KATE. 
It’s more fun, more interesting, if you 
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know the stories behind the scenes. 

Perhaps we need to re-evaluate the lists 
of children’s classics. So many of them 
were not written for children. They be- 
came classics when children’s books were 
scarce. Now some of them seem wordy 
and old fashioned. 


Should we buy for our collections cut 
versions of the classics, or shorter adapt- 
ations? There are two schools of thought 
on this question, I know. One school 
librarian said, “For most of these chil- 
dren an adaptation is the, only contact 
they will ever have with these charac- 
ters. They should know about them.’’ But 
I feel that we should leave these books 
—with the style, the overtones, the pic- 
ture-making words that made them clas- 
sics in the first place—for the unusual 
child, or for parents who will take time 
out to read the best, or leave them for 
the average child, if there is such a thing, 
to read later when his reading skills and 
maturity are equal to it. I’m sure that Mr. 
Disney's interpretations and the voracious 
TV programs will eventually take good 
care of introducing the characters of any 
and all classics to our children—for bet- 
ter or worse—while we go about the busi- 
ness of providing livelier fare for the 
majority of young readers. The classics 
are being read, thanks to librarians, 
teachers, parents and lists. Witness the 
battered copies of TOM SAWYER. 


Today's good book can easily become 
tomorrow's classic. How do we locate 
these books? There are many sources for 
selection. Nothing equals seeing and 
reading the books themselves. We have 
Book Fairs, salesmen who are kind 
enough to haul books in for us to see, 
the exhibits at ALA, CLA, and down 
our way, the books being reviewed at 
ACL. 


We have many excellent book lists to 
use. These are only as good as their com- 
pilers, and they need good annotations 
and grading. We must take publishers’ 
lists and bookstore ads with a grain of 
salt. They are out to sell books—and 
why not? We have the ALA book lists, 
the English teachers’ lists, excellent ones 
from large public libraries, and that val- 
wable old standby, the Children’s Cat., 
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that must of necessity be several months 
behind. For current reviews we have the 
HORN BOOK, the LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, the KIRKUS SERVICE, the 
BOOKLIST, and many magazines and 
newspapers. 

Some of the children’s librarians order 
by author. If an author has had a steady 
output of worthwhile books over the 
years, it is pretty safe, they feel, to accept 
the new ones as they appear. Other chil- 
dren’s librarians have said that they order 
by publisher, feeling confident that the 
books of the outstanding publishers have 
been well screened before production. 

There are three main points to con- 
sider in selection of children’s books, 
besides cost. These are format, illustra- 
tions, and content. 

The format should be both pleasing 
and practical, and for library purposes, 
sturdy. In our library we pre-bind most 
picture books, unless the library editions 
indicate adequate binding at a compar- 
able cost. For most of the others we 
use plastic covers over the gay jackets. 
This makes the book more attractive and 
gives it added strength. We try to avoid 
all spiral bindings and any books that 
are toys, like pop-ups or puzzles to be 
worked out in pencil. 

The type should be clear and the 
proper size for the reading experience 
of the children. There should be adequate 
margins and plenty of white space, with 
paper heavy enough for handling. 

Both size and shape are important, 
especially in picture books and in books 
for the teens, who want their books as 
adult as possible. We have found small 
books difficult to shelve, especially in the 
Bookmobile, though we all ae children 
like them. Oversized books can also be 
a nuisance. 

Illustrations of picture books are at 
least half the value of the books, and 
even in the older books illustrations can 
add or detract immeasurably from the 
worth of a book. They should match the 
text in concept, mood and placement. 


It doesn’t seem to matter with many 
children whether the pictures are in color 
or in black and white, as long as they are 
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clear and unconfused, and help tell the 
story where it is happening. 

Illustrations have the most value when 
they give the child an interesting art ex- 
perience, and help develop discrimina- 
tion. They should recognize the equal 
worth of all people without respect to 
race, color or creed, without caricatures 
or stereotypes. 

Maps, diagrams and directions in non- 
fiction should be illuminating and com- 
prehensible. 


In judging the content—what the book 
has to say—the first thing to consider is 
readability. If a book is not a readable 
book for a certain child, it is not a good 
book for him. It should meet the child's 
interest at his experience level. This could 
easily be below his reading level for 
leisure reading, and much higher for 
read-aloud purposes. A young hobbyist 
can take pretty technical material. Reluc- 
tant readers need books with a high in- 
terest level and low vocabulary content. 


A public library cannot purchase 
books with any hope of meeting the de- 
mands of school curricula. Down our 
way, in the midst of our urban sprawl, 
we have seven fourth grades, or six 
seventh grades in many schools, all study- 
ing the same social studies. The first ten 
youngsters get the books. 


We have a scope and coverage of our 
own to meet. We try to see that the main 
Dewey classifications are covered in even 
our smaller branches. It is necessary to 
see that the more important subject fields 
are covered at different levels of reading 
ability. 

There are certain factors that help de- 
termine choice. In fiction we want vital- 
ity, with action in the first paragraph, if 
possible. At the same time we want liter- 
ary quality with a fresh presentation of 
material. We want suitable vocabularies, 
unlimited for the most part, except by 
the common sense of author and pub- 
lisher. However, the ‘Beginning to Read’ 
books with their stilted vocabularies and 
repetition are an exception. They serve 
a useful purpose without literary quality 
in mind. 

We want an unbiased viewpoint. Both 
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fiction and non-fiction should be ade. 
quately researched. We demand a healthy 
attitude toward family, community, our 
own country, and the world. 


Somewhere along the line we need 
books that will cultivate a love of read- 
ing. This is the most important tool we 
can place in the hands of our children, 
It is one of the greatest pleasures that 
life has to offer. Also, don’t forget, these 
are our future adult readers. We'll all 
be out of a job if they don’t keep read- 
ing. 

We need books to stimulate an ap- 
preciation of beauty. It is a fortunate 
child who learns to enjoy poetry at an 
early age, who is brought up on beauti- 
ful illustrations and singing words. 


We want books of humor and laugh- 
ter. Laughter is a healing thing, if we 
eliminate the sharp, the brittle, the sophis- 
ticated laughter that makes fun of peo- 
ple. The other day I watched Leo Politi 
draw a picture of a little Chinese girl, 
with amusing stick-out pony tails, for a 
hundred kindergarteners. There was a de- 
licious humor in the drawing, and warmth 
and understanding of all children, and 
compassion. 


We want positive values in our chil- 
dren’s reading. We need books that show 
that life is fun. Books like HOMER 
PRICE, MARY POPPINS, THE BOR- 
ROWERS. We want to prove to our 
children that man is essentially decent, 
with books like AMOS FORTUNE and 
HARRIET TUBMAN, showing the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, or in 
fine family stories like LITTLE WOMEN 
and the Wilder books. We need books 
that show that disability, disaster, death 
and destruction can be met with cour- 
age and faith. Boks like JOHNNY TRE- 
MAIN and DOOR IN THE WALL. 


In non-fiction we demand accuracy, re- 
liability, timeliness, clarity, lack of bias. 
There should be an adequate index. 
There should be an awareness of present 
day discoveries and techniques, and what 
Lillian Smith calls, in her UNRELUC- 
TANT YEARS, a certain persuasiveness 
of writing. 

Books on controversial subjects should 
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have both sides fairly represented, and 
these need careful selection. 

This brings us to the subject of cen- 
sorship. All selection is a mild form of 
censorship. In the children’s field censor- 
ship begins with the children’s author 
who must recognize certain tabus and 
certain criteria of good taste. This is in- 
sisted upon by most editors and pub- 
lishers, and again by jobbers and sales- 
men 


Children’s books have been screened 
and re-screened all along the line, until 
sometimes we wonder if we aren’t going 
overboard on this. We feed the teens 
‘young love’ ‘career’ and ‘sport’ stories 
when the whole adult section is open to 
them. Of course we need to recognize 
that these books are read and enjoyed 
by the pre-teens, the junior high school- 
ers, and the immature older teens who 
need reassurance. 


Many children’s books have a nostalgic 
appeal for oldsters. The controversy over 
the Oz books is a case in point. The first 
of the Oz books is included in many of 
the lists of good books. We have it in 
our library. But we know that there are 
changing values over the years. Books, 
like fashions, can become outmoded. For 
a long time it was felt that children’s 
books should not mix fact with fancy. 
Then along comes a book like CHIL- 
DREN OF GREEN KNOWE, or THE 
BORROWERS, and that idea is knocked 
into a cocked hat. The same is true about 
the idea that children’s books should not 
be untrue to history. But a certain genius 
put a Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s court, and a pauper in a palace, 
with fine results. It depends on who 
does it. 

One area where we have a certain de- 
gree of censorship is on books concern- 
ing sex. Books like ITS TIME YOU 
KNEW and THE STORY OF HOW 
YOU WERE BORN should be available 
to re‘ponsible borrowers, young and old. 
Books dealing with the facts about sex 
should be dignified, scientific, and under- 
lying the statement of facts there should 
be a basic understanding of the emotion- 
al and spiritual aspects. In our library 
these books are circulated on request, and 
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placed on the open shelves at the discre- 
tion of each branch librarian. 

Juvenile books on science should be 
clear, lucid, accurate and up to date. They 
should be geared to the comprehension 
of the age group expected to use them. 
They should be adequately indexed and 
illustrated, with experiments both safe 
and workable. 

Science books should have literary 
value where possible. Books like the 
children’s edition of Rachel Carson's 
THE SEA AROUND US, and Ravielli’s 
AN ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY 


have shown us it can be done. 


We have certain reasons for exclusion. 
We expect to eliminate books contrary to 
ethical or moral standards, but it is harder 
to detect lack of good taste or literary 
merit. We watch for inaccuracies. We try 
to reject books that have little significance 
in rounding out the collection. 

The exclusions that hurt most are those 
based on cost. 

We have hundreds of series books: 
the Real, True, First, Signature, Land- 
mark, Let’s Go To — the Eddie, the 
Freddy—the list goes on forever. Each 
book in a series should be judged on its 
own merits. We certainly can’t order all 
of them. Something’s gotta give! 

Expenditures for replacements are im- 
portant. It is often better to add more 
copies of the tried and true, the books of 
proven value. We have been spending 
about one fifth of the total book budget 
on replacements of worth while older 
titles. Next year we plan to raise it to 
one third of the juvenile book budget. 

It might pay bigger dividends over the 
years to replace LITTLE HOUSE ON 
THE PRAIRIE or CADDIE WOOD- 
LAWN, or some of the dependable non- 
fiction titles needed to fill in some of 
the holes in the branch collections, than 
to spend too much on new, unproven 
books. Older editions that are out of 
date should be replaced with more re- 
cent ones. 

Which brings up the question of what 
editions to buy. It is a temptation to pur- 
chase the beautifully illustrated, the 
handsomely bound books that feed the 

(Something's Gotta Give . . . Page 255) 





The Challenge of The «Fiske Report” 


LIBRARIANS, TRADITIONAL ADVOCATES of 
the right to read, are themselves the most 
active censors of the contents of Cali- 
fornia libraries. Often courageous in de- 
fense of their institutions in the face of 
concrete attacks, they drastically restrict 
the reading choice of their patrons 
through fear of what might result. These 
are the inescapable conclusions of this 
long-awaited, scholarly report on book 
selection in public and school libraries 
of California. It is a serious indictment 
of our philosophy and our integrity 
which we cannot ignore. The press and 
the public have not done so. 

The study was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 
ship with the cooperation of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, and supported 
by a grant from the Fund for the Re- 
public. Miss Marjorie Fiske, who directed 
the study, is a widely esteemed social 
science researcher who employed tried 
and proved scientific survey methods. The 
objectivity of the study is beyond ques- 
tion. 


Book Selection and Censorship: A Study 
of School and Public Libraries in Callt- 
fornia, by Marjorie Fiske. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. $3.75. 








What becomes of the public image we 
have tried to create for ourselves as 
guardians of intellectual freedom when 
“nearly two-thirds of all librarians who 
have a say in book selection reported in- 
stances where the controversiality of a 
book or author resulted in a decision not 
to buy”, and when “nearly one-fifth 
habitually avoid buying any material 
which is known to be controversial or 
which they believe might become contro- 
versial’’ ? 

And this is not all: “Restrictions are 
placed on the circulation or distribution 


Ed. Note: David Sabsay is the City Librar- 
ian at Santa Rosa Free Public Library and was 
requested to bring this stimulating commentary 
on the "Fiske Report’ to you through the 
pages of CL. 


BY DAVID SABSAY 


of controversial books in eighty-two per- 
cent of the ninety-one circulating library 
units covered in this study. Nearly one- 
third reported that controversial mater- 
ials have, on one occasion or another, 
been permanently removed from their 
collections.” 

It must be admitted that if there is any 
news here for public and school librar- 
ians it is merely in the definite percent- 
ages which have been documented. We 
would certainly be blind not to have 
witnessed innumerable cases of this sort, 
if, indeed, we did not actually indulge 
in such practices ourselves. But shocking 
news it has been to responsible news- 
papers (notably the San Francisco Chron- 
icle), which hitherto looked upon librar- 
ians as fellow guardians of freedom of 
the press. And the people at large, who 
supposed the public library and public 
school to be twin bastions of intellectual 
freedom, find themselves dismayed and 
disillusioned. 


Respondents reported only sixteen cases 
in which patrons’ complaints concerning 
the contents of libraries became matters 
of official discussion or controversy and 
only ten instances where public episodes 
or community controversies resulted. One 
cannot, however, accept Miss Fiske’s in- 
ference that the fears which librarians have 
of being attacked are therefore largely 
unfounded. Lack of actual controversy is 
probably indicative of the thoroughness 
with which librarians have screened their 
purchases beforehand, or the alacrity 
with which they have capitulated to in- 
itial complaints. (If further evidence of 
this were needed, it was certainly sup- 
plied this summer in press dispatches out 
of Alabama and Louisiana. ) 

It is not, one hastens to add, mere 
timidity which leads to this rout. It is, 
as this survey proves once and for all, 
a lack of understanding of the purposes 
and goals of librarianship; and clearly 
defined goals are also indispensable to 
a bonafide profession. 

Public librarians interviewed constant- 
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ly referred to the old demand versus 
quality dichotomy. Whichever belief the 
individual professes, he generally finds 
himself back-sliding and thus torn by 
conflict and feelings of guilt. Miss Fiske 
also falls into this trap: she displays un- 
mistakable leanings toward the quality 
communion—yet those librarians who did 
not purchase Peyton Place, a book which 
has little quality to recommend it, are 
unhesitatingly accused of being restrictive. 
She will not, as a matter of fact, accept 
the excuse in any particular case of non- 
selection that a title is “literary trash’; 
while at the same time holding to the 
general theory that books lacking literary 
quality should not be purchased. 

“Among the sixty-nine public librar- 
ians who describe their philosophy of 
librarianship in these terms (quality and 
demand)" the report says, ‘thirty-eight 
believe that the library's chief function 
is to meet public requests; five are pri- 
marily value oriented and the rest hold 
mixed or contradictory views.’ The sur- 
veyor is convinced that those who are 
governed by both principles in book se- 
lection are either confused or hypercriti- 
cal. I hope this is not the case. It certainly 
need not be. 


For I believe it is quite obvious that 
we public librarians, in dealing with 
adults*, have at least two functions: to 
build a permanent collection of the best 
in literature, science and thought — the 
“people's university” of which Carlisle 
spoke—the books which people ought 
to read; at the same time we must also 
provide in the public library what the 
public wishes to read. When the two re- 
quirements (needs and demands, as one 
fespondent phrased them) coalesce, we 
rightfully feel pleased and rewarded. But 
when they do not, as, alas, is too fre- 
quently the case, we ignore either one 
at our peril. 

At this point, you will ask, “If it_is 
true that we frequently compromise with 
our convictions and have not clearly de- 


*The difference between serving adults 
and serving children is an important one 
to keep in mind. Miss Fiske does not al- 
ways do so in discussing school libraries. 
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fined our goals, do we have any preten- 
sions left to professionalism?” 

So vital to democracy and civilization 
itself is the role we have (perhaps un- 
knowingly) assumed—that of guardians 
of knowledge and freedom of intellect— 
and so all-pervasive are the enemies of 
mind (some of them in our own weak 
natures) that we must perforce attain 
professional standards of conduct and in- 
tegrity. “Enhancement of their profes- 
sional image and support of their pro- 
fessional role,” Miss Fiske found “ . . . 
are what the majority feels are essential 
to the more effective resistance of fe- 
strictive pressures.” And an anatomy of 
this sohiaiiedel image is not the least 
cae accomplishment of her study. 

Among the significant findings in this 
regard is the indifference with which 
California public librarians view the role 
of the State Library, despite the latter's 
undeniable responsibility for promoting 
improved standards of public library 
service in the state. (School libraries 
were found to be much more sanguine 
about the assistance which the State De- 
partment of Education could render them 
if it had a library consultant on its staff.) 


Hope was largely focused toward pro- 
fessional organizations and the role they 
can play in upgrading librarianship, but 
there were more complaints than praises 
voiced even here. “The two state groups 
(C.L.A. and S.L.A.C.) do not come to 
grips with controversial issues either on 
the local or the state levels; and ‘‘they 
have not faced up to the important role 
and status problems of the professional” 
were the most serious charges heard. Not 
even those of us who are most active 
in C.L.A. can honestly deny the validity 
of them, though we are certainly attempt- 
ing to surmount these shortcomings, and 
I think succeeding. (There appears to be 
much less hope for S.L.A.C., judging by 
widespread comments which school li- 
brarians made to the researchers.) 

In the long run, it is to the improve- 
ment of formal education for librarian- 
ship that we must look for an upgrading 
of the profession, and therefore of the 
professional image. Librarians _ inter- 

(Fiske Report .. . Page 256) 
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llust fiction - Sex = Censorship? 


WHEN THIS WORKSHOP was in the plan- 
ning stage there was pretty general agree- 
ment that the subject of improving the 
book collection could not be dealt with 
thoroughly unless we were prepared to 
face the strong likelihood of increased 
censorship on the s of the reading 
public. To many of us, improving the 
collection means broadening our book se- 
lection sights to cover areas and authors 
that but a few years back would not have 
come within the domain of the public 
library except occasionally via the back 
door, shall we say, and, if admitted at all, 
treated as second-class citizens of our 
bookshelves. The bindings of such books 
seldom faded as sunlight rarely pene- 
trated the dark recesses to which these 
outlaws were consigned. I can only assume 
that today libraries generally budget their 
funds, as we do in Long Beach, so that 
less money is spent on the buying of 
light reading and more in introducing to 
the collection new writers, not only of 
every country, but spokesmen of every 
brand of rebellion against the customs 
and conventions of our shookup world. 
As an example of the former I am think- 
ing of Moravia and the Italian school 
generally, and the literary groups centered 
in Paris and Dublin; and of the latter 
England’s Angry Young Men and our 
own Beat Generation typified by the San 
Francisco group. In almost every case we 
are presented with very frank treatment 
of sex and, in the case of the Beat Gen- 
eration with what seems a deliberate 
parade of illiteracy which many people, 


Ed. Note: This is one of the papers pre- 
sented last spring at the USC Workshop on 
“Improving the Book Collection.” Florence 
Powers is Head of the Long Beach Public Li- 
brary’s Literature Department. A fellow staff 
member quotes her as having said: "I like to 
operate like a book store, but better. I like 
to hove books on our shelves as soon as they 
are in the book stare. A librarian shouldn't 
have to wait to order a book until a review is 
in hand. It’s a bit like horse racing—you have 
to take a little chance. It's a lot of fun if you 
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do it that way! 


BY FLORENCE POWERS 


and especially librarians, find more of- 
fensive than carefully delineated scx pas- 
sages. After all, sex is “old hat’ as a 
— that librarians have to face in 
uying books, but we had thought that 
with modern educational methods, or per- 
haps despite them our youngsters were 
absorbing a few rudiments of grammar 
and punctuation. However, some of our 
younger non-conformists, and some not 
so young, seem to despise grammatical 
forms as part and parcel of the world 
of “squares” and are fairly on their way 
back to the Tarzan school of “Me Tar- 
zan, you Jane.” 

But I did not mean to go on at any 
length about the Beat or Shookup Gen- 
eration, as the many battles being fought 
on the playing fields of censorship to- 
day, in the United States and abroad, 
have to do primarily with the frank 
treatment of sex. 

As preparation for this paper on cen- 
sorship I reviewed the material written 
over the period of the past ten years or 
so on this much-discussed subject and 
about came to the conclusion that one 
would have to be equipped with a brace 
of seeing-eye dogs, Diogenes lantern, 
Kenneth Roberts dowsing rod and a gei- 
ger counter to find anything new to say. 
As Dr. Boaz said in the California Li- 
brarian of April 1957, “It’s all been said 
before!” The only contribution that I can 
hope to make, if I may dignify it by so 
ambitious a term, to the already extensive 
library on censorship is to talk specifi- 
cally on the approach to the problem by 
one system—how the Long Beach Public 
Library buttresses its fastnesses against 
that faction of our readers who would 
have nothing on our shelves but “nice, 
clean books.” 

I should like to say first that, the 
Fiske Report notwithstanding, I don’t 
quite recognize the picture of myself as 
a “timid librarian.” Not that the charge 
has been made against me personally, 
but the generalization has been made. At 
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least, "80%" constitutes a generalization 
to me. Nor do I work for a “timid” li- 
brarian. If you are, or if you do, then 
nothing that anyone can say or prescribe 
can help you, only God can and I should 
think a more efficient distribution of his 
very over-taxed resources would be in the 
direction of helping people with back- 
bones, not wishbones. 

In charting a course for dealing with 
censorship I believe that most librarians 
would agree that you cannot set up hard 
and fast rules for coping with the “crack- 
pot fringe.” If a patron is so minded, 
he can find something objectionable in 
just about any book that the library buys. 
As a defense witness said recently in an 
obscenity trial conducted in Fresno, in 
answer to the charge that certain books 
were designed to excite readers, “some 
people can get excited reading a tele- 
phone book.” The best we can do in 
such cases is to don the robe of the 
amateur psychologist in a quick analysis 
of each case and hope that the complainer 
won't go to City Hall first as we are not 
too sanguine about the ability of the City 
Fathers to distinguish between the nor- 
mal and abnormal citizen, or perhaps 
they can’t afford to, as each has a vote. 


I am reminded of a patron who has 
given the library something of a hard 
time for some years and who, several 
months ago, found her way into the City 
Librarian's office to complain about Dy- 
lan Thomas’ Book, ‘‘Portrait of the Art- 
ist as a Young Dog.” He let her talk 
and listened as sympathetically as if she 
made sense, a procedure recognized as be- 
ing about the best to follow in such 
cases. Less than a week later she was back 
looking for another book by Dylan 
Thomas. Now I understand she has be- 
come interested in religious and self- 
help books. Let Mr. Peale and his ilk 
beware as I doubt if the absence of four- 
letter words in their tracts will save 
them. Such people are just a mild ag- 
gtavation. And, of course, there are the 
writers-in-margins who think it a dread- 
ful book but stay with it to the final 
period. And patrons such as the woman 
who approached one of our librarians 
tecently, a man who, I sometimes suspect, 
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reveres books even above his mother. 
This woman told the librarian she was 
going to tear objectionable passages 
from books. Absolutely horrified he told 
her, “You'll do no such thing,” and then 
put the fear of God in her by threatening 
her with the City Prosecutor's Office. 

Ever so often we have similar cases 
but, so far, nothing that could be classi- 
fied as serious. I have talked with the 
other departments, in particular Political 
Science, fet that department head assured 
me there hadn't been any difficult cases 
of censorship in that field recently. A 
few years back there was a good deal 
more agitation about books on the shelf 
dealing with Russia and Communism, 
but the chief target of the censor at pres- 
ent, so far as we can determine, seems 
to be the various presentations of sex; 
and in this paper I ‘have limited myself 
to a consideration of the problem of cen- 
sorship in my own field which is the 
very vulnerable one of fiction. 


It isn’t too difficult to tell from the 
very first introduction to a book through 
blurbs or reviews that here is a title that 
could be a real troublemaker. Presented 
with this potential “red flag’ we try to 
be very sure in our own minds as to our 
justification in purchasing the book and 
then that our staff knows our reasons for 
so doing. If the department head isn’t 
sure of her own reactions to any parti- 
cular book she may delay purchase until 
an approval copy is read by several peo- 
ple in the system and discussed at a 
meeting of department and branch heads. 
We follow this procedure on occasion. 
Working it either way, in the past few 
years we have bought all of the titles 
that have been the subject of controversy 
generally and every book that we buy 
goes on the open shelf. 


We have a well-defined book selection 
policy and what we term an Addenda to 
our book selection statement which is in 
the form of a one-page summary of the 
principles embodied in our book-buying 
philosophy. We also keep at hand the 
Library Bill-of-Rights and President Ei- 
senhower’s letter to the ALA regarding 
freedom to read. However, when a pa- 
tron objects to a peculiar book he or 
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she is not going to be happy with a re- 
citation of the Library Bill-of-Rights or 
a reference to President Eisenhower's 
views. If he is a confirmed Democrat it 
might very well be that this would add 
fuel to the fire. The patron may tell us, 
as so many people do, that he doesn’t 
approve of censorship in principle, but 
feels that you have overstepped the 
bounds in buying this particular book. 
He will not be put off with generalities. 


He wants to know specifically why 
a particular book should not be banned 
from the library shelves. He has a right 
to be heard and the librarian had better 
be sure of her ground. 


We believe that Long Beach may have 
pioneered a little in attempting to meet 
the problem of censorship head-on. At 
least we have not found in our reading 
on the subject any evidence of an at- 
tempt at the sort of approach that we 
have tried recently. We have been asked 
on occasion by our boss, Mr. Castagna, 
whether there has been any adverse re- 
action to the appearance on our shelves 
of an ever-increasing number of books 
that treat one-time forbidden subjects in 
a very frank way. We have been happy 
to report honestly that there has been 
little reaction of any kind. “Do you sup- 
pose,” he asked not too long ago, “that 
people have become anesthetized to this 
sort of thing?’’ We had no way of know- 
ing. We only know that one cannot take 
public opinion for granted. We just could 
wake up out of our little dream world 
one fine day and find a nasty case of cen- 
sorship staring us in the face. We gave a 
good deal of thought to the matter and 
decided that wondering and worrying 
paid no dividends, that setting and cogi- 
tating was strictly for hens. Nothing is 
truer than the old maxims and we are a 
firm believer in the one that says, ‘‘the 
best defense is a good offense,” so, ab- 
solutely unprovoked, as is the fashion of 
our time, we deliberately went out to 
look for trouble. We decided to throw 
open to public discussion our book selec- 
tion policy, and in the light of the prin- 
ciples set down therein to ask the public 
how they felt about our recent book buy- 
ing of what we term ‘Question Mark 
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Books.” As a preliminary we cleared our 
project with Mr. Castagna as we recog: 
nized there could be fireworks. He gave 
his approval, or at least, didn’t try to 
dissuade us, and contributed some point: 
ers on how to conduct ourselves. We 
sent out to every branch for posting a 
large announcement of the proposed 
meeting, and asked our librarian in charge 
of publicity, Mrs. Henselman, to try to 
schedule newspaper publicity to appear 
in the Sunday paper (two days before 
the meeting). In Long Beach everybody 
reads the Sunday Independent-Press Tele- 
gram—there isn’t any other paper. A 
good-sized announcement appeared in a 
gree place in the Sunday cdition. 

e baited the trap, or tried to stimulate 
interest, Or invite opinion, by mentioning 
such titles as Lolita, Peyton Place, Some 
Came Running, 10 North Frederick, 
Strangers When We Meet and several 
others, and told the public that we would 
like to explain to them why we buy such 
books and that we, in turn, would be in- 
terested in their views. Members of our 
staff, as well as the public, were invited. 
We took care to ensure attendance of 
some of the better-read members of our 
staff, the broad-minded element, natur- 
ally. Rigging, I suppose you might call it, 
but the way we see it, only a fool fights 
alone if good help is nearby. 

Public attendance was disappointingly 
small, but staff attendance, recruited and 
voluntary, was gratifyingly large. We had 
to move to a larger room than the one 
previously reserved, and, as in addition 
to the public, we had a good cross-section 
of the staff in attendance, so we had vary- 
ing opinions. The outsiders seemed con- 
tent to listen as we went through the 
planned campaign of outlining briefly 
our book selection policy, of mentioning 
our supplementary statement, the Library 
Bill-of-Rights and the principles embod- 
ied in President Eisenhower's letter to 
ALA. Then we asked for opinions te- 
garding the books previously mentioned 
and there was a pretty lively discussion 
as to whether such books should have 
been written in the first place, and, hav- 
ing been written, whether a public library 
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THE NORTHWEST CORNER of Broadway 
and Columbus is the crossroads. West is 
China, mixed with Mexico. South is more 
China, pawnshops, Old Bohemia, the 
fashionable Blue Fox Restaurant (because 
it is on the morgue side of the jail build- 
ing.) East is popular jazz, a street of 
joints ending with the best executive's 
bar, Gordon's, and the soaring freeway 
over the scene of depression violence on 
the Embarcadero. North is upper Grant 
Avenue, which according to the S. F. 
Chronicle is the haunt of the beat genera- 
tion. Mingled with the hodge-podge of 
espresso places, galleries, small delica- 
tessens, and frantic traffic cops are an at- 
tractive branch of the city public library; 
City Lights, the best pocket book outlet 
in a couple of thousand miles, and Ia- 
coni’s, a new shop filling a sore need: 
children’s books in foreign languages. 
Ah, but there is a detail, for dodging 
the pedestrians, lurchers and boys in blue 
is your reporter (C. August) bearing the 
authority of a Yellow Cab cap. There are 
not so many customers who want to know 


Ed. Note: If Lawrence Lipton is correct, 
then "The Beat Generation is the growing edge 
of American Literature’ and librarians, above 
all should be acquainted with this movement. 
Jobn Montgomery, formerly on the Santa Bar- 
bara Public Library Staff and now Librarian 
at Riverdale Joint Union High School District 
in Fresno County, has the distinction of being 
the librarian character in Jack Kerouac’s 
DHARMA Bums. As an associate of the chief 
figures of the "b. g.’s” in the state, he is an 
excellent interpreter. In replying to the editor's 
request for a rewrite and lengthening of his 
original draft, Montgomery said: 

"Il am happy to try to deliver text accord- 
ing to your views. God only knows what is of 
‘importance to them as librarians of this state’ 
(the editor's admonition). After the book, now 
coming out of U.C. Press on the role of Cali- 
fornia Librarians in controlling literature (by 
buying it or not buying it), one wonders in- 
deed. Hell, Mr. Holt, let our librarians look 
away from the beat generation. | want to see 
if they can do it after the coming college de- 
bate tour by Lipton and Nelson Algren. My 
point ain’t that it is good stuff or that it’s 
just frightfully full of bulging vulgarity. It is 
there, like Mt. Whitney on a clear day without 
mushroom clouds.” 


BY JOHN MONTGOMERY 


about the beat generation, but their man- 
ner of inquiring reveals their origin. 
Oregonians, for example, expect to be 
shanghaied. I try to tell them a little, 
calming them with the information that 
their driver is only a harmless character 
from The Dharma Bums. If the customer 
is well dressed and has read some of the 
slick magazines, she may think that a 
sliver of light is opening with a door into 
the polished avant garde. Neither is par- 
ticularly hip, to speak in the idiom. 

Can we afford to pass this phenom- 
enon by, as Librarians? Frankly, it is too 
soon to know. From my contacts with 
critics, professors, and kids, I think a 
sizeable fraction of the population has 
been hit by the beat generation in the 
same degree as people were by the Welles 
broadcast of War of the Worlds. Look- 
ing around at BEMS (bug-eyed mon- 
sters) on the marquees 21 years later 
leads me to suspect that flipped chicks, 
big daddies and bugged fuzz will become 
stock figures, with their own devotees, 
in due time. 

In any case, it won't be what Jack 
Kerouac, the central figure in all this, in- 
tended. As he explained in a tremen- 
dously moving speech delivered to Bran- 
deis University alumni and printed in 
Playboy magazine, comics such as Mort 
Sahl are tailing out the effects into a 
manners-fad. I heard about the way in 
which Hollywood is cashing in, and tak- 
ing the negress (the guts) out of Jack’s 
Subterraneans, and saw the coffee-houses 
in the Los Angeles area. The supplement 
and magazine stories are not represent- 
ative of them; they are glamorized. 

It is true that, to date, Jack, his two 
friends, John Clellan Holmes and Allen 
Ginsberg, and willy-nilly Lawrence Ferl- 
inghetti, are the only serious figures on 
the literary side of this ““movement’’ which 
is not going anywhere or trying to correct 
consumer habits. Gregory Corso, who I 
am convinced is the inspiration (or ought 
to be) of Harry Vernon at Prep, will be- 
come a bear cat later—when he gets 
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wider notices on the appearance of his 
The Happy Birthday of Death (poetry) 
under the imprint of New Directions. 
This national house has printed Kenneth 
Rexroth of San Francisco for years and 
so with the addition of Corso and Ke- 
rouac (1959) will become a second 
backer for beat writers. Grove Press, 
probably due to the interest of Donald 
Allen, an editor, was the first, and sold 
48,000 copies of The Subterraneans 
(their leading book) last year. To add to 
the complexity of the matter, this novel 
was moved by Jack to San Francisco to 
avoid irritations to the real-life people 
who enacted much of it elsewhere. 


It is I think not unfair to Kenneth to 
say that he “hosted” the beat writers who 
were unable to get across with New York 
publishers, and is not “beat” in a current 
sense. Lawrence Lipton and he were 
young men together in Chicago in the 
time of Maxwell Anderson, and were beat 
at that time and sense. Kenneth was on 
his own and as a kid ranged through 
the vanishing old West of the twenties, 
working in the forest as did Kerouac 
(actually) in the closing scenes of the 
Dharma Bums. Rexroth in twenty years 
of social snarling in San Francisco has 
failed to become a great figure similar 
to Robert Frost, but concomitant with 
this, to Eastern eyes, seclusion and lack 
of chance to alienate Eastern society, his 
reputation has grown there. I saw the 
Tower Room in Baker Library at Dart- 
mouth crowded with young men, sprink- 
led with beards, who were almost ready 
to start out on foot for San Francisco 
with their laundry bags, while Kenneth 
read. We in California are in a way 
stuck with it—the country wants ws to 
have a receptive, balmy haven for 
escapees from their supposedly super- 
urbanized discontents . . . it is really the 
other cities which have subterranean beat 
generations, and San Francisco has a 
Gray Line Tour stop for it. 

A good deal of the unpleasant over- 
tones which this group has acquired 
come, I feel, from the hurt feelings of 
Eastern literary circles, not in the sense 
of jealousy, but of resentment at the com- 
plete tutelary independence of these men. 
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Kerouac, for example, withdrew from 
Columbia University while a member of 
the varsity football team, and Ginsberg 
had to straighten out a financial matter 
with the school in order to give a recent 
reading. Nevertheless, Ginsberg is on a 
Library of Congress recording, has caused 
resignations and lively doings at Eastern 
colleges and visited Oxford. 

Jack avoids problems of definition 
when he says that the beat generation 
is just his group of then unknown and 
untried writers who were home from 
World War II and living in Greenwich 
Village. I say that his themes are the 
reliabilities of people and the enjoyment 
to be found in adopting the adventurous 
attitude toward all experiences. Jack took 
up riding the rods dar he gave up the 
work of railroad brakeman, and proceed- 
ed to obtain all sorts of new insights. I 
do wish that more could follow after: 
in my visit to Washington and British 
Columbia this summer I talked to men 
on the Sagkit District of Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Forest, where Jack was a look-out, 
who never bothered to get his novel and 
who may climb one low mountain in 
their lives. 

Allen Ginsberg tries to do what Jack 
does, or as Kay Johnson, a novelist of the 
New Orleans (cool generation) fraction 
wrote me: “No, I couldn't write to Gins- 
berg about angels. Do you know, when 
you said Ginsberg I thought you meant 
Kerouac. Kerouac really has them. I think 
they are really everybody to him... 
Ginsberg doesn’t really have them, only 
wants them. Quote from his poem about 
the supermarket: ‘Are you my angel?” 
This wigged me, knocked me out, I cried 
all night. But they are not yet a reality 
to him, he just wants them to become a 
reality.” 

I quote from her letter because it shows 
the effect on women that Ginsberg has, 
particularly his oral delivery. Allen is a 
tormented voice insisting that America 
lives a hard, clean life without bombs. 
John Gellon Holmes, author of Go! 
(illustrating the hot, or anti-cool frac- 
tion) and of Horn, centers his atten- 
tion on the jazz sphere; he lacks interest 
in the rural or national landscape. 
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Another name which will appear on a 
separate imprint soon is Gary Snyder of 
Oregon. His name is a sword among the 
young free-livers and week-end bohem- 
tans of the San Francisco area. His big 
work to date is a long poem, Myths and 
Texts. This will be printed by Totem 
Press, which is an amateur enterprise 
begun by ‘LeRoi Jones of New York. 
The title, Myths and Texts, is taken from 
the Bureau of Ethnology, and the theme 
is North West Coast Indian life. Gary is 
in his second term of residence in a 
Japanese Zen Buddhist milieu near 
Kyoto. In consonance with the accepted 
duality, he lives a — th 
monastic and lusty ‘discipline’. Gary is 
the protagonist of The Dharma Bums, 
and his physical energy and gang leader- 
ship quality are not unlike those of an- 
other of Jack’s friends who is the prota- 
gonist of both On the Road and Visions 
of Cody (a fall release). 

Probably the reason why Kerouac does 
such good books is his casting director's 
eye, which ranges in all unlikely places, 
stopping on a “‘story” in full develop- 
ment /n situ. One result of his Hollywood 
experience is his published outline on 
the theory of the bookmovie. 

A more contemporary literary stimulus 
in San Francisco is the pollination stem- 
ming from the arrival of students and 
faculty from the disbanded Black Moun- 
tam College. This Carolina institution 
was the outstanding avant garde outfit; 
and the publishing side of it, practically 
speaking, is Jargon Press, which eventu- 
ally came to Jonathan Williams. Robert 
Duncan, who works more or less with 
Ruth Witt-Diamant of the faculty of San 
Francisco State College; Charles Olson, 
a mystic with a historical bias; and Robert 
Creeley, now in Guatemala, are the im- 
portant figures. Germination from this 
addition has not yet sprouted into sight. 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti, proprietor of 
City Lights shop, also publishes and 
writes. He is roped into things because of 
a local unsuccessful prosecution of Gins- 
berg’s Howl, which he handles, and a 
natural, unthinking reaction of people 
that he must be pro-beat because the 
beat generation followers like Howl. 
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Ferlinghetti’s second book of poems has 
gone into 13,000 copies within a year, 
which is phenomenal in this country. His 
novel, based on his Paris experience, is 
in the publisher's hands. It is called 
HER, and the hero is an anti-hero, who 
climbs and falls. Knowing Lawrence, I 
anticipate his comic flair. He has found 
in Nicanor Parra of Chile another kin- 
dred soul and is translating and ready- 
ing his poems for North American con- 
sumption. 


Lawrence Lipton of Venice, California, 
is a bit apart from the others; they 
showed hostility toward him on his visit 
to Bay Area TV and FM outlets. Venice 
is a seaside, upper lower class community 
just south of Santa Monica, where artists 
and writers have been coming to work 
for some time. There seems to be a sort 
of commuting between Hollywood and 
CBS-TV, for when a bank balance has 
built up, the people come to stay in a 
pad, or “‘way-out’” apartment, either solo 
or shack-up, and write what they feel, 
all the while cursing the tastes of the 
producer or sponsor of the inland way- 
of-life. Lipton, over a 3-year period, 
made countless tape recordings and notes 
(3 feet high against the wall of his 
apartment, so help me) of the chest-heav- 
ings of these culture-bearers and of 
young indigenes who have never had 
the instincts to ‘take on’ with their dead- 
line culture. In six weeks of editing, 
Lipton compiled his new book, THE 
HOLY BARBARIANS, and then fought 
it through the publisher's offices un- 
changed. 


There are a lot of ideas in the book, 
the basic import of which is revolution- 
ary. The closest comparison I have is 
Menen’s comment on the Ramayana, to 
the effect that a new religion (frankly, 
a new life) emerged as a natural defense 
when the old one built to a top-heavy 
stage. Lipton makes it abundantly clear 
that his subjects (the young poet Stuart 
Perkoff, from Santa Barbara, for exam- 
ple) are fed up with American culture; 
they are physically unable to read The 
Saturday Evening Post, and so on. 

Lending credence to Lipton’s observa- 

(Beat Generation . . . Page 256) 





Hustrated Man: 
Hal) Bradbur 


BY LAWRENCE LIPTON 


THE tony 
BARB YRIANS 


UCLA. Stanford and Berkeley Libraries used this unique display 
to introduce Lawrence Lipton's “Holy Barbarians.” 


Ed. Note: This interesting piece on Ray 
Bradbury, keynote speaker for the CLA Con- 
ference and noted author of science fiction, is 
written by Lawrence Lipton. It is reprinted 
with permission of the author from INTRO 
BULLETIN, March, 1956. Lipton is the author 
of the Book Find Club choice THE Hoty Bar- 
BARIANS and lives at Venice, California, center 
of beat generation activities in Southern Cali- 
fornia. . . . This article has been shortened 
from the original and a brief passage omitted 
from paragraph two solely to accommodate 


Space requirements of the CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIAN. 
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| WAS AT MY TYPEWRITER when I saw 
him coming in at the gate. He was wear- 
ing a stained and rumpled raincoat, baggy 
ants and a cap. I went to the door and 
let him in. When he took off his rain- 
coat I could see that he was wearing 
a sweater, obviously of foreign make. He 
was tall, well muscled, but putting on 
weight. His arms were long, and the 
hands thick, but his face was like a 
child’s set upon a massive body. If he 
was illustrated it didn’t show through 
his clothes. Not at first. 

... About writing’, he said. “Some- 
times I experiment with free association. 
I take words and type them out in titles 
on blank paper. For instance, THE 
VELDT or THE HARP. Then I try to 
figure out why my subconscious has 
thrown these words up to me, I try to 
engage my characters with these words. I 
give them instructions, you might say, to 
look into THE VELDT or touch THE 
HARP in some way as to reveal their 
lives. Suddenly the characters take off and 
the story spins itself out. I simply run 
along behind, watching the characters 
live their own lives. I try not to inter- 
fere. The characters do all the work for 
me. Everything starts coming to life. 
People, houses, machines, animals.” 

That was when it happened. 

I saw a large house, a strange house, 
like something tatooed on the skin of a 
carnival entertainer with a needle full of 
magical inks. Like a drawing by Joe 
Mugnaini. I saw a flight of vultures on 
a blazing flesh sky, I saw yellow lions, 
and I heard voices. Or was it something 
I had read somewhere? 

“About work habits,”” he went on. 
‘Tm a strong believer in production. 
Writing fast, you learn to write truth- 
fully and well. That way it’s hard to lie, 
either for commercial reasons or for 
quasi-intellectual reasons. I never think 
of a market. I read for stimulation, the 
best collections of stories available, along 
with poetry and essays. I rarely finish a 
novel I begin to read. If the novel is any 
good at all, I get so heated up by it that 
I drop it and run off to write a story 
myself. Other people’s excitement is 
catching. After seeing a good play or a 
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good film, late at night, I'll come home 
and write a short story which has nothing 
to do with the film or the play, Crea- 
tivity is catching. Anyway, I’m happy only 
when I'm writing ever day. It’s healthier 
pschologically, especially for the begin- 
ning writer, to have thirty or forty stor- 
ies out in the mail. You know durned 
well that sometime, somewhere, one of 
them will sell. You feel part of the 
world. If you write only a few it’s like 
having only a thin thread connecting you 
with your possible audience. Anything 
can snap it.” 

“How about a piece of toast?” my 
wife called out. She pressed a button 
and four pieces, golden brown, popped 
out of the dining room table. I didn’t 
give it a thought at the time. 


“The greater the quantity, the greater 
the quality,” Bradbury went on. ‘That 
doesn't apply to the hack-writer, of 
course, or to the avant-gardist who also, 
by God, writes to please an editor. It 
only applies when you write with great 
gusto, and joy. You make mistakes, but 
they are mistakes born of love, not of 
snobbishness or commercialism. Love's 
mistakes are always forgivable. And so 
I've written at least a story a week for 
many years now . . . I finish the first 
draft quick, to get the passion, the flow, 
the excitement...” 


Now I could see the illustrations, how 
they were beginning to glow. 18 or 20 
stories acted right out on his body. The 
pictures were moving. You could hear 
voices, distant sea voices, as each little 
drama was enacted. Whether it took an 
hour or three hours for the dramas to 
enact themselves it would be hard to say. 
I only know I sat there, fascinated. 


The door bell rang and I nearly 
jumped out of my skin. It was Harriet 


Foster whose husband is a_ technical 
writer. You know—ergs, fans, and fans 
of Bradbury’s. We hadn't seen her in 
months. Now she just seemed to material- 
ize out of nowhere. I introduced her. The 
mechanical armchair reached out and 
drew her down, and I could see electrical 
fireflies beginning to flicker around her 
head. 
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My COLLEAGUE Mrs. Murdoch and I 
wish to warn you in advance that we do 
not set ourselves up as experts nor are we 
going to present many original observa- 
tions. Some of the ideas have been gar- 
nered from our personal experiences but 
most of them have been culled from the 
available library literature. 

With the development of national 
public library standards many libraries 
have made a conscious effort to improve 
the quality of their book collections 
through the application of these stand- 
ards. One of the most important is the 
systematic removal from the collection of 
materials no longer useful since they can 
weaken a collection just as surely as in- 
sufficient acquisitions. 

Since the weeding practices of the 
small to medium-sized public libraries 
differ so greatly from those of the large 
research libraries I am directing my re- 
marks mainly to the former. What I have 
to say might also be applied in some de- 
gree to the branch libraries in a large 

ublic library system. 
DEFINITION: 

“Weeding” has often been defined as 
book selection in reverse. The librarian 
uses positive standards for book selec- 
tion such as the contribution of the work, 
its authoritativeness, literary merit and 
reader appeal while the standards used 
for weeding tend to be negative such as 
poor physical condition, obsolescence and 
lack of use. Yet the weeding process is 
usually based more on the librarian’s ac- 
tual experience in using and circulating a 
book than on judgment gained primarily 
from book reviews or a casual inspection 
as is often the case in book selection. 

In order to avoid confusion in the 
minds of some librarians between the 
terms ‘“‘discarding” and “weeding” it 
might be advisable to explain that when 


Ed. Note: Miss Miriam Matthews presented 
this as one of two papers on the subject of 
weeding, read to the USC sponsored workshop 
on Book Selection last spring. Miss Matthews 
is a Regional Librarian on the staff of the Los 
Angeles Public Library. 


“WEEDING” IN PRINCIPLE 


BY MIRIAM MATTHEWs 


a book is discarded, it is weeded, but 
when it is weeded, it is not necessarily 
discarded. Books are discarded which are 
out-of-date, discredited, no longer of in- 
terest, or unfit for further use because of 
physical condition. The advantages of 
weeding as distinguished from mere dis- 
carding are, for example, reclassifying a 
book to a more useful classification, shift- 
ing to storage duplicate copies of titles 
which have seasonal popularity, or trans- 
ferring books to another library where 
they will be more useful. 


Despite their recognition of the import- 
ance of weeding, some librarians give as 
their principal reasons for neglecting this 
task, a lack of time and not knowing 
where to begin. We might add a third 
reason—the chronological age of certain 
librarians which makes it difficult for 
them to part with books which have be- 
come “‘old friends.’’ Most librarians, how- 
ever, are getting over the feeling that 
all books are sacred and are realizing that 
if a volume has lost its “spark’’ or its 
utility, it is just so much paper, ink, card- 
board, and cloth, ready to be junked like 
a worn-out automobile. 

POLICY: 

For librarians who would like to know 
where to begin—the first step is to for- 
mulate a weeding policy based on the 
aims and objectives of the library as in- 
dicated in its book selection policy, which 
we assume every library has. Once it 
is formulated, this policy should be re- 
examined and re-written from time to 
time to adjust it to changing trends in 
the library's community and in the world. 
One writer has rightly said, ‘The only 
way a non-research library can keep with- 
in its financial and space budget is to 

rovide what is needed, not for every- 
bats but for its own special clientele, 
and not for all time, but for today.” 

It will be impossible to present a set 
formula for a weeding policy since so 
much depends upon the size of the in- 
dividual library, the type of community it 
serves, and the subject emphasis of its 
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book collection as indicated in its book 
selection policy. The clientele of branch 
libraries less than two miles apart may 
differ in many — which would 
naturally be reflected in their book col- 
lections and their weeding policies. On 
the other hand, neighboring libraries 
with the same class of patrons might have 
different acquisition and weeding policies 
due to differences in the size of their 
buildings, book collections and book 
budgets. 

This points up the fact that the indi- 
vidual librarian in every case must exer- 
cise sound judgment and discrimination. 
Nevertheless, I would like to present a 
few guideposts, partially bent on na- 
tional public library standards, which 
might be considered in formulating a 
weeding program. 

1. According to standards, weeding 
should be continuous and systematic. It 
is advisable, also, to set a stated period 
for the completion of all classes in a col- 
lection, possibly once a year or every 
two years. 


2. Most libraries should impose a max- 
imum on their book collections beyond 
which they would not expect to expand. 
This is the practice now in some of the 
largest research libraries in the country. 
Library literature is replete with instances 
of new wings having been added to li- 


brary buildings to house collections 
which, if properly weeded, could have 
been shelved in the existing space. It is 
cheaper and more efficient to weed than 
to continue adding shelf space. If a book 
is withdrawn for every one added, after 
the maximum count has been reached, 
the general result will be a live, working 
collection, provided both selection and 
_ are done on a high professional 
evel. 

A study of the circulation figures of 
five college libraries with combined col- 
lections totaling 345,000 volumes re- 
vealed that the students used less than 
7% of the available books in one year. 
An authority reporting on the study in- 
dicated that a collection of 25,000 vo- 
lumes correctly selected would have 
served the undergraduate needs of all 
five colleges, reference materials excepted, 
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and that a thorough weeding of these 
collections was long past due. What has 
been said here of college libraries ap- 
plies with even greater force to most 
school and public libraries. 

3. The decision to withdraw or store 
books should be based on similar but 
even more rigid standards than those 
which govern the choice of new mater- 
ial, Librarians must remember that the 
great works of literature are the core of 
the library's collection and have a per- 
manent place there whether or not they 
are widely used. However, if the print is 
fine and the pages yellow, even the clas- 
sics must be ruthlessly weeded and re- 
placed. When superseding books or edi- 
tions in constantly changing fields such 
as law, medicine or science the weeder 
should watch trends most carefully and 
give adequate representation to the new 
scientific, social and intellectual forces 
which are reshaping the modern world. 
Dated materials in certain subjects should 
be weeded even when the book fund will 
not permit immediate replacement of up- 
to-date material. It is better to have no 
work in some classes than titles of ques- 
tionable value. 


4. Demand is one of the criteria for 
withdrawing or storing books yet due to 
the general use of mechanical lending, 
new techniques need to be developed to 
measure the amount of use. Lacking dates 
on book checks, if libraries with mechan- 
ical charging will determine book use by 
regular inspection of the shelves by the 
staff, then the loss of this old device will 
not be serious. 

Basing the fate of a book primarily on 
its circulation record or discarding scien- 
tific and other classes of books published 
before arbitrarily assigned dates can re- 
sult in the loss of much important ma- 
terial. When is a book out of date? This 
is a difficult question and we can only 
state that there is no rule of thumb. For 
much material the answer is obvious. In 
the case of some material, the library 
must make use of every bibliographic 
tool and other aids, consulting specialists 
when necessary before arriving at a deci- 
sion. 

5. An objective and impartial view- 
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point should be maintained by the weeder 
at all times for censorship can be prac- 
ticed just as effectively in weeding as in 
book selection. This was brought out in 
the recent Fiske report which discovered 
some librarians were permanently remov- 
ing books from circulation for fear of 
possible controversy. 


6. According to national standards the 
currently-useful material which forms the 
bulk of the public library collection is 
usually expendable or “dead’’ within ten 
years. Therefore, a library's book collec- 
tion policy might reasonably state that 
certain categories of books, with under- 
standable exceptions, are not to be re- 
placed or rebound. For example, many 
westerns, mysteries and other titles of an 
ephemeral nature. These may be discarded 
as fast as they become soiled or worn or 
as their popularity declines. 


7. Libraries might establish the policy 
of using plastic jackets not only to im- 
prove circulation by making them more 
attractive but also to prolong the life 
of books and obviate the wae for early 
rebinding. This is especially important for 
ephemeral literature which can then be 
discarded without rebinding. When a 
volume has served its purpose, the librar- 
ian will be less reluctant to discard it 
when only 15c has been spent for a 
plastic jacket than when approximately 
$1.50 has been invested in rebinding it. 

8. Back files of periodicals should be 
kept a stated number of years and the 
library's holdings should emphasize titles 
which are indexed in the standard in- 
dexes. Even though most magazine files 
are generally kept only five or ten years, 
if space permits the National Geographic 
Magazine should be kept indefinitely and 
also the standard indexes which are im- 
portant as reference tools. 

9. With few exceptions, public librar- 
ies should not attempt to become re- 
search libraries. They should consider ex- 
pendable seldom-used material which can 
be borrowed through inter-library loan 
from a nearby library or the State Li- 
brary. If important, the availability of 
certain materials should be checked be- 
fore being discarded to prevent losing 
the last copy in an area. Because of the 
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rapidity with which books go out o! print 
in this country as contrasted with Great 
Britain it seems desirable that all |ibrar- 
ians exercise professional responsibility in 
not destroying material which might have 
value elsewhere. 


10. A library's policy should be expli- 
cit about rejecting unsolicited gifts which 
are of dubious value before they are pro- 
cessed. It is costly to add such items to 
the book collection only to withdraw 
them a short time later. 


11. It is not important to keep sets 
of books intact. If only one or two vol- 
umes of a set have value for the collec- 
tion, libraries should retain those and 
withdraw the rest of the set. 

This completes my list of guideposts 
for librarians engaged in organizing their 
weeding and replacement policy and pro- 
cedures. It is essential to remember that 
the job of weeding is never finished, no 
more than is the program of selection, 
unless we want our collections to stag- 
nate. Naturally, some mistakes will be 
made in the weeding process, even with 
the most carefully planned program. This 
will not deter the enlightened administra- 
tor who realizes that the overriding con- 
sideraion is maintaining an up-to-date 
functional collection, well adapted to the 
special needs of today’s library clientele. 

In conclusion, I would like to present. 
for your consideration several questions 
which my colleague and I feel might 
furnish the key for more efficient hand-, 
ling of library book collections: 

1. How should libraries in a given area 
cooperate in the compilation and distri- 
bution of basic purchase lists for replace- 
ments and superseded lists for with- 
drawal ? 

2. Should a cooperative storage plant 
be established to serve libraries in a given 
area in order to prevent too much dupli- 
cation of little-used material ? 

3. How can we make known the gen- 
eral holdings of libraries in a given area? 

4. Should library schools be encour- 
aged to offer refresher courses for prac- 
ticing librarians in the principles for for- 
mulating a weeding program and the 
techniques of carrying it out? 

De you know any of the answers? 





“WEEDING” IN ACTION 


Miss MATTHEWS IN HER paper has cov- 
ered a definition of weeding, suggestions 
for formulating a weeding policy, and 
some general principles which may be 
applied in a weeding program. ae 

I will consider (1) the responsibility 
for a weeding program (2) how one is 
carried out, and (3) some practical prob- 
lems involved. 

Material for some of the observations 
which follow has been taken from library 
literature. A survey of this reveals that 
systematic weeding, while recommended 
in theory, is often neglected in practice. 
Professional articles deal mostly with the 
policies of larger libraries. Here it should 
be noted that if weeding is important 
for the large library, it is crucial for the 
small, which must operate within re- 
stricted subject areas. 

One of the principal considerations of 
this paper is that while responsibility for 
a weeding program rests directly with 
the library administrator, the actual weed- 
ing process may use the talents of the 
staff. 

Miss Matthews has referred to the 
value of a written policy on weeding. 
Since few libraries appear to have a writ- 
ten statement, and since we were unable 


to locate other examples, we are distri-. 
buting copies of South Pasadena’s pro- . 
gram which has been in effect for five . 


years. This was developed for a library of 
55,000 volumes, but may have application 
for others. The statement is called ‘‘Policy 
and Procedure for Upkeep of the Book 
Collection.” 

According to this policy each profes- 
sional librarian in public service is re- 
sponsible for weeding and recommending 
replacements and new titles for one or 
more classifications of the book collec- 
tion. Systematic weeding is continuous, 
and time is scheduled each week for five 
librarians who carry on this work. 


Ed. Note: As a companion piece to the arti- 
tle by Miriam Matthews, Mary E. Murdoch 
read this paper at the USC Book Selection 
Workshop. Mrs. Murdock is librarian of the 
South Pasadena Public Library. 


BY MARY MURDOCH 


The procedure is as follows: Books to 
be examined are removed from the 
shelves by the librarian in charge of the 
section. These are turned over to a clerk 
who supplies routine information on a 
printed weeding slip, called the Book 
Disposition Form. A sample of this form 
is on page three of the library's policy 
statement. 

Because decisions are made on the 
merits of the individual book, the policy 
states that the librarian, after having 
noted information on the Book Disposi- 
tion Form, will examine the book in 
hand, to make her own appraisal of its 
worth, keeping in mind the following: 
Does the material satisfy any known need 
in the community? Does the book appear 
to have lasting value? Does uninviting 
= of the book discourage use? 
After evaluating, the librarian checks one 
of the following recommendations: dis-. 
card, rebind, reletter, repair, replace, 
send to storage, transfer to another li- 
brary, or some special instructions. To 
prevent rehandling and simplify future 
weeding, all books examined which are 
retained have pertinent information briefly 
noted on the verso of the title page, 
including the current date. 

For titles which appear to have value 
but which are not found in sources listed 
on the Book Disposition Form, it is re- 
commended that the librarian spend rea- 
sonable time searching bibliographical 
and reference tools to determine the au- 
thor’s standing and, if possible, informa- 
tion about the book. Books on which a 
librarian is unable to make a decision are 
referred to a subject specialist. 

The following are transferred to stor- 
age: duplicate copies of seasonal popular- 
ity; titles of value but of infrequent de- 
mand; standard sets in readable print; 
older editions of major or minor poets,. 
playwrights, historians and novelists; un- 
usual books; local or regional material 
in frail format; books in too poor condi- 
tion to remain on open shelves but which 
serve a unique purpose, for example, for 
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puzzle contests. It is recommended that 
a book never be sent to storage unless in 
the librarian’s judgment there will be 
some recurring call for it. 

When weeding is done systematically 
under a weeding and replacement pro- 
gram, new material can be ordered with 
greater economy of time and effort. When 
the decision to discard is made, the li- 
brarian will have specific information, 
e.g., how adequately the subject is cov- 
ered, what is available in print, etc. 

If funds permit, replacements should 
be made as quicky as possible and order 
slips for new titles or new editions filled 
out at the time the decisions are made to 
retire or discard. 

In weeding, replacing, and ordering, 
the requirements of the book collection 
as a whole are to be considered as well as 
a subect in popular demand. In working 
on a classification it is recommended 
that a librarian have brief conferences 
from time to time with the chief librar- 
ian who may point up problems and make 
suggestions. 

The policy statement concludes: “It is 
implicit that work on the book collection 
never be done mechanically, but that it 
be done imaginatively and in an organ- 
ized manner. Upkeep of the book collec- 
tion is one of a librarian’s most privileged 
assignments. It offers genuine opportunity 
for personal enrichment and professional 
growth.” 

‘No time” is the explanation usually 
given for not weeding. To find time, 
some libraries may have to have an ad- 
ministrative review of all procedures and 
a decision on their relative importance. 
As a result, some activities may have to 
be de-emphasized, some even eliminated, 
in order to make time for this important 
work. 

While it is the responsibility of the 
chief librarian in smaller libraries and the 
department head in larger ones to make 
the final decisions, it is possible for her 
to pass on a large number of books in 
record time, if the preliminary searching 
and recommendations have been supplied 
by the staff. 


Utilizing the general staff in a weed- 
ing and replacement program is not as 
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radical a proposal as it may seem. Other 
professions, notably medicine and teach- 
ing, are reassigning duties to employees 
who are competent to do the work. 
Nurses perform many functions which 
were formerly reserved for physicians, 
while schools are using qualified aides to 
relieve the teacher's load. 

Despite the fact that weeding and te- 
placement should be an integral part of 
the library's work program, performance 
budgets, which show a high percentage 
of manhours for book selection and ac- 
— often show relatively little time 
or the re-evaluation of books which 
have been in the collection for years. 
Here again it must be understood that by 
“weeding” is meant the quality control 
of a book collection’s usefulness rather 
than the mere disposal of worn-out books. 

Miss Matthews has mentioned the high 
cost of administering a library where 
there is no planned weeding program. 
A clearer understanding of costs by li- 
brarians should lead to a more realistic 

licy on the retention and disposal of 

ks including the practice of keeping 
books of doubtful value. Dusting, shelf- 
reading, shifting and taking inventory 
of superfluous material runs up mainten- 
ance costs. If fire insurance is figured on 
a per volume basis, the recurring expense 
to protect unused material is difficult to 
justify. 

“Even more serious than the financial 
loss, is the loss of prestige a library suf- 
fers when a patron draws conclusions or 
acts according to information from library 
books which are out-of-date or unre- 
liable. Patrons feel that books are se- 
lected by experts and to some the mere 
fact that a book is in the library lends 
authority to it.” 

The professionally - minded librarian 
will have the courage to withdraw with- 
out delay, even a newly acquired or ex- 
pensive book, if on acquaintance it proves 
to be below standard. 

Here is an example of how one library 
exercised responsibility: The Brooklyn 
Public Library purchased many copies of 
Arthritis and Common Sense by Alex- 
ander. Later, when unfavorable notices 
appeared, the library requested an opin- 
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jon from the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. When the statement came 
a why the book could be harm- 


ful to readers, all copies were withdrawn. 


Another problem even more serious 
than not weeding is the hazard of elim- 
inating material which should not be 
withdrawn. A book should remain in the 
collection, no matter how old its publica- 
tion date, if it is listed in bibliographies 
of contemporary authorities or in up-to- 
date standard encyclopedias. Collier's 
New Encyclopedia, for example, has ex- 
cellent bibliographies. When in doubt 
the weeding and replacement librarian 
may seek obvi from specialists in their 
fields, including patrons of the library, 
faculty from nearby colleges, and experts 
in business and industry. It is well to 
double check on these authorities, but 
their advice is valuable. 

Direct correspondence with publishers 
is another aid in weeding, since prompt 
replies are usually received to inquiries 
about contemplated new editions. A li- 
brary might often prefer waiting to re- 
place with a new edition of a standard 
work, rather than to fill a gap with a 
secondary title. 

Opportunities seem limitless to the en- 
terprising librarian seeking ways to im- 
prove a book collection. 

Together with aid from bibliographies 
and personal contacts with subject special- 
ists, the librarian herself needs to be in- 
creasingly aware of changes and new 
trends. For example, some novels bought 
for a young adult collection five years 
ago may be more suitable if transferred 
to the children’s room today due to the 
growing sophistication of young people. 
Teaching techniques have changed so ra- 
dically that books on old methods are 
no longer acceptable. The discovery of 
the hoax of the Piltdown Man in 1953 
hastened the obsolescence of titles in the 
field of archaeology. Books on house- 
wiring published before the last revision 
of the National Electrical Code in 1956 
are worthless and like other outdated 
codes should be tossed out. Books on 
diseases which antedate the new drugs 
can be dangerously misleading and have 
no place in a community library. 
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Time does not permit further elabora- 
tion, but it might be well to point out 
that due to rapidly changing concepts in 
many fields, purchasing remainders, with 
certain exceptions, is a poor bargain. 

My colleague has suggested that col- 
lections for small and medium-sized li- 
braries have a maximum imposed on 
them. This might be valuable in formu- 
lating a long-range policy on the pur- 
poses the collection is to serve and de- 
ciding in advance on limitations for sub- 
ject areas. 

A place to start might be with foreign 
language collections—libraries are hav- 
ing increased demand, yet in many, weed- 
ing and acquisition are in arrears. The 
coverage for foreign languages might be 
decided as follows: to acquire, over 
a given period of time, a basic collec- 
tion in French, Spanish, German, Rus- 
sian or any other needed language. The 
formula might be: to purchase for each 
language a bi-lingual dictionary; a few 
current texts for learning the language; 
some short works written to interest 
adults; a few modern novels (these might 
be paperbacks); and some long-playing 
language-learning records. These collec- 
tions need not be static. Periodically they 
could be refreshed by adding the new 
basic books and eliminating the read-out 
titles. 

The illustration on setting priorities 
for foreign languages might easily be 
applied to other fields including fiction. 
Planning in advance might tighten up 
and improve overall coverage. It might 
reduce impulse buying stimulated by 
ephemeral demand and in the long run 
it might provide librarians with a practi- 
<a for developing serviceable 

collections. 

In summary it should be observed that 
one of the most serious deterents to 
weeding is the generally accepted idea 
that the chief librarian or department 
head must do the job rather than delegate 
it to staff, with the chief making the 
final decision. The administrator who par- 
ticipates in a weeding program with her 
staff finds the sharing of decisions in- 
valuable. 
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Two Gentlemen From Indiana 


IT IS DOUBTFUL IF ANYONE, least of all 
the subjects of this article, remembered 
an anniversary—a golden anniversary— 
that occurred in March of this year, 1959. 
For it was in 1909 that a twenty-year-old 
Hoosier boy left his Indianapolis home 
to seek fortune in the city of Seattle. It 
would be pleasant to record that, in the 
Horatio Alger tradition, he arrived penni- 
less and soon rose to fame and riches. 
This particular fortune-seeker, whose 
name was Edwin Grabhorn, ran con- 
trary to Alger form, as he has been run- 
ning contrary to every other kind of 
form since: he arrived in town with 
thirteen dollars in his pocket and the 
promise of a job. 

The later achievements of Edwin Grab- 
horn and his brother, Robert, have been 
fairly chronicled in two bibliographies 
of their work*, but of those early days 
when Ed set out alone for Seattle, little 
is recorded. It is a story of light-hearted 
disaster, a tragi-comedy that could only 
have happened to a person who was 
later described as “a brilliant necktied 
irresponsible printer.” To begin with, 
before leaving Indianapolis in that March 
of 1909, Ed had worked for a printer 
uncle, setting music type. He must have 
learned this highly specialized craft 
quickly and well—at least well enough 
to have sufficient confidence to answer 
an advertisement of a Seattle music pub- 
lisher who was offering twelve dollars 
a week for such a printer. Uncle had 
been paying five dollars a week. Simple 





*Heller & Magee, Bibliography of the 
Grabhorn Press, 1915-1940; Magee & 
Magee, Bibliography of the Grabhorn 
Press, 1940-1946. 


Ed. Note: David Magee, proprietor of the 
Magee Bookshop in San Francisco has had 
many contacts with the Grabhorn press and edi- 
ted the first of the noted Grabhorn Bibliogra- 
phies. The editor owes a debt of gratitude to 


CLA President Alan Covey for persuading 
Mr. Magee to chronicle in such interesting 
fashion, the story of the Grabhorn Press—Calt- 
fornia’s claim to the finest in printing. 


BY DAVID MAGEE 


economics decided him. Ed set about pre- 
paring for the long and perhaps danger- 
ous journey West. 


An itinerant salesman, hearing of this 
latter-day pioneer, offered to sell him a 
revolver for two dollars and a half. Ed 
snapped at the bargain. Thus armed 
against hostile Indians, gentlemen of the 
road, and other Dime Novel characters, 
he left civilization. He recalls now, rather 
wistfully, that he fired this weapon on 
only one occasion. Soon after his arrival 
in Seattle, which he found surprisingly 
like Indianapolis or any other mid-west- 
ern city, he went on a camping trip to 
the Olympic Mountains. Here, while he 
was resting under a tree, a cock pheasant 
alighted on a branch just above his 
head. Ed drew his trusty Colt and emp- 
tied the chamber at the bird—five shots 
in all. When the echoes of this fusillade 
died down, the pheasant flew lazily away. 
As a marksman, Ed says in classic under- 
statement, he was not a great success. 
As a tyro printer of music, however, he 
was more fortunate. 


It is always pleasant to know that one’s 
services are indispensable. Ed Grabhorn 
at that time was apparently the only 
printer in Seattle who could set music 
type. Consequently his employers, the 
Liberal Printing Co., later the Empire 
Music Publishing Co., were delighted 
with their importation from Indiana. De- 
lighted or not, they were still unwilling, 
or, as it eventually transpired, unable to 
gratify Ed’s early request for a raise. 
They offered instead a half-interest in 
the business. As Ed relates it, the finan- 
cial complexities attached to this offer 
sound like those of a multi-million dollar 
corporation about to merge with another 
multi-million dollar corporation. Actually, 
the sum involved was $250.00. In any 
event, he became half owner of the com- 
pany, and in very short order found him- 
self sole owner. As many another youth- 
ful financier has discovered to his grief, 
Ed found himself riding a horse of a 
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very different complexion from the kind 
he had imagined. This horse persisted in 
standing still or running backwards, a 
not surprising state since its rider soon 
discovered that it had been saddled with 
an $800.00 impost. This was a bill for 
paper. There were, too, other bills for 
type, ink, and the like—all unpaid. There 
was only one thing to do: Ed put on 
his hat one day, locked the front door 
and went across town to the print shop 
of a Mr. Walker on Westlake Avenue 
where he went to work for twelve dollars 
a week. 

Mr. Walker in a tastefully printed an- 
nouncement* informed his patrons that 
“Mr. E. Grabhorn (was) no longer con- 
nected with the Liberal Printing Com- 
pany or Empire Music Publishing Com- 
pany”, and went on to suggest that if 
anyone wished a dandy job of printing 
Mr. E. Grabhorn was the man for him 
and he had better hurry over to West- 
lake Ave. There is no evidence that the 
good people of Seattle beat paths to Mr. 
Walker's door. Perhaps they did not care 
for his fonts of Cheltenham, the “‘ar- 
tistic’’ type of the period, or possibly 
they were in no need of “‘first class print- 
ing at consistent prices.” Whatever the 
reason, Mr. Walker and his new com- 
positor and pressman soon parted com- 
pany, and we find Edwin Grabhorn set- 
ting up his own establishment in the 
Denny Building, on Second Avenue. 
Here again, Seattle appears to have been 
deaf to the blandishments of an an- 
nouncement stating that “The University 
Press . . . (was) thoroughly equipped 
for the production of high grade commer- 
cial printing’. The “thorough” equip- 
ment consisted of a font of type called 
“Art Craft.” Apparently Seattle thought 
little of it. 

Two years of such indifference to 
“artistic printing” convinced Ed Grab- 
horn that his talents might just as well 
be employed at home, and in 1911 he 
teturned to Indianapolis where he went 
to work as a journeyman printer. But 
the taste of being one’s own boss fades 


*One copy survives in the collection of 
the San Francisco printer, Mr. Haywood 
Hunt. 
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slowly, if ever. In 1915 he acquired fonts 
of Goudy’s Forum and Kennerly and 
once more set up shop for himself. The 
Studio Press, as he named his new estab- 
lishment, was supported mainly by print- 
ing advertisements, verses for would-be 
poets, and Christmas cards. The first at- 
tempt at what may be called ‘“‘fine print- 
ing” was a six-page brochure entitled 
The Master of The Machine, an essay 
by Temple Scott. This was distributed 
as a self-advertisement to prospective cus- 
tomers. Set in Kennerly, it is a charming 
period piece. His most ambitious effort 
at that time, and the last in Indianapolis, 
was A Defense of the Dilettante, by 
George Calvert, also set in Kennerly, and 
(mirabile dictu) bound in boards. 

Despite his experiences in Seattle, the 
lure of the West once more called Ed 
Grabhorn. In 1919 he packed up and 
came to San Francisco. This time he 
brought with him his younger brother, 
Robert. The Indianapolis, or “incuna- 
bulum” period was over. The Grabhorn 
Press, as we know it today, was about 
to be established. 

* * * 

San Francisco since her early days has 
been noted as a town of printers. (Print- 
ing, in fact, is today the city’s second 
largest industry.) So when the Grab- 
horns arrived they were not exactly in- 
vading virgin territory. Besides the many 
commercial houses there were such print- 
ers as John Henry Nash and Taylor & 
Taylor, firms who had long worshipped 
at the altar of those twin arbiters of typo- 
graphical taste, William Morris and Cob- 
den-Sanderson. Indeed, to some critics 
such idolatry amounted almost to a par- 
rot-like imitation. Consequently it was re- 
freshing to San Franciscans to find in 
their midst a new and original talent. 


For a print shop to get established in 
any strange city is never easy; in San 
Francisco, already richly endowed with 
printers, it was a real challenge. The 
Grabhorns had to prove their worth. To 
do this they issued a series of self-adver- 
tising pamphlets entitled The Printing 
Press. This promotional literature (exam- 
ples are so rare today they break the 
heart of any collector intent on complete- 
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ness) slowly bore results. An advertising 
agency, the H. K. McCann Company 
(now McCann-Erickson) was one of the 
first to recognize the quality of the Grab- 
horns’ work. Through this agency the 
Press was commissioned to set up a series 
of ads for the Standard Oil Company. 
From this beginning other advertising 
copy, notably that of the American Trust 
Company and the Bank of California, 
was entrusted to the new shop. 


Advertising work, while profitable, 
and in this case necessary to keep the 
Press alive, was not the aim of the Grab- 
horn brothers. They wanted to print 
books—fine books. The opportunity came 
when The Book Club of California, then 
a mere stripling of less than ten years’ 
standing, commissoned the Press to print 
A Gracious Visitation by Emma Frances 
Dawson. This led to a long and felicitous 
association with the Club which happily 
exists today. The Song of Songs, also a 
Book Club of California publication, fol- 
lowed. Handsomely printed in Goudy 
Antique, with initials by Joseph Sinel 
and a headpiece decoration by Harold von 
Schmidt, the book was chosen by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts for 
inclusion in its first Fifty Books of the 
Year exhibit. This was an important 
choice from the Grabhorns’ point of view, 
for it led to national recognition. 

After two years in San Francisco busi- 
ness grew so brisk a new Colt’s Armory 
was added to the equipment and a press- 
man was hired. Tom Hewitt, who was 
to work for the Grabhorns, off and on, 
for some fifteen years, deserves a word 
here. “Off and on” is perhaps the best 
expression to describe his work habits. 
Feeding a press, hour after hour, is a 
monotonous job. Tom, like so many old- 
time printers, possessed a restless spirit. 
At times he revolted. When his revolt 
was at bursting point he disappeared for 
a month, sometimes longer. But he al- 
ways came back. Once he was sent up- 
town to buy some French chalk. Six 
weeks elapsed, and then on a Monday 
morning Tom showed up for work and 
silently handed Ed the French chalk. 
“Where did you go for it, Tom,” Ed 
inquired, “Paris?” 
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The Grabhorns’ first shop in San !’ran- 
cisco was at 47 Kearny Street, half a 
block from the busy intersection of ‘Third 
and Market and close to the advertising 
agencies for whom they did their most 
profitable jobs. The rent was forty dollars 
a month. In 1924 the landlord threat- 
ened to raise it to a hundred. Ed thought 
this excessive, and went in search of new 
quarters. He found them at 526 Powell 
Street, then known as the Ray Coyle 
Building, where he promptly leased part 
of the second floor at a monthly rate of a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


There was, and perhaps still is, a touch 
of Mr. Micawber about the Grabhorns. 
No doubt something would turn up to 
justify this extravagance. Actually, the 
Golden Period turned up, those monied 
years before the Stock Market crash of 
'29, when collectors tripped over them- 
selves in the rush to buy limited editions, 
elaborate, handsome volumes of the 
classics, and finely printed books in gen- 
eral. The Grabhorns could scarcely have 
foreseen this bonanza, but they took full 
advantage of it. Such an era of national 
prosperity was perfectly suited to their 
temperament. They hate to count costs, 
preferring to do a piece of work in the 
finest possible manner, regardless of time 
and money. This festive disregard of ma- 
terial matters often resulted in a loss. 
But what matter? What you lost on the 
roundabouts you made up on the swings, 
as the carnival men say. In this case the 
swings were advertising jobs. In hard 
times, though, such as the world exper- 
ienced in the early and middle thirties, 
this “damn the cost’’ attitude could prove 
disastrous. Indeed, when the crash finally 
came the Grabhorns found themselves 
forced to figure jobs on a realistic basis. 
During these trying years, when pennies 
really counted, the Press in a misguided 
moment invited a “manager’’ to watch 
their pennies. The result was a conflict 
of temperament which reached at times 
the proportions of a major battle. It is 
difficult to say who was the more frus- 
trated, the wretched manager, trying to do 
a conscientious job of running a business 
along cost accounting lines, or the Grab- 
horns, determined to print a book the 
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way their artistic instincts dictated. Until 
now the brothers had never consulted 
anyone except each other. They did not 
take kindly to dictation from outsiders. 
The man might be a financial genius, 
they would grumble doubtfully, but what 
did he know about printing? It was a 
question echoed by Tom Hewitt who, 
however, had another, more personal 
quarrel with the newcomer. Tom held all 
historians in great scorn, and it so hap- 
ed that the manager was a noted 
student of California’s early days. “Hi- 
storians!"’ he would splutter, ‘All they 
need is a good memory; it takes brains 
to wash a press.”” During the short and 
stormy reign of this manager, Tom’s 
“off” periods increased alarmingly. 


But this is to anticipate. In 1925 and 
the careless years that preceded the Mar- 
ket crash there was no one to curb the 
Grabhorn genius. Orders for limited edi- 
tions came from both Eastern and West- 
em publishers; collectors commissioned 
privately printed books, and the Press it- 
self issued handsome volumes on_ its 
own account. Soon there was more work 
than the two brothers and Tom Hewitt 
could possibly manage. Additional help 
was needed. Alfred Kennedy, who had 
worked sporadically at the Press in the 
Kearny Street days, came as a regular 
compositor. He was joined later by Jack 
Gannon and Helen Gentry. Bill Wheeler 
was employed as a binder, and in 1926 
Valenti Angelo first began illustrating 
Grabhorn books. This talented,  self- 
taught boy from North Beach was to stay 
with the Grabhorns for six years. The 
pseudo-medieval style he evolved suited 
perfectly the classics the Press issued at 
this time, such as the Aesop’s Fables and 
the Travels of Mandeville. There were 
other helpers, too, some of whose names 
have been forgotten. Ed Grabhorn could 
never resist these eager, would-be printers 
who applied for work at the Press. On 
the other hand, if he or she proved hope- 
lessly incompetent he was incapable of 
firing them. He would go to any lengths 
to avoid this necessity. His usual pro- 
cedure was to arrive at the shop on a 
Friday morning with a long face and 
announce to all and sundry that the 
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Press was bankrupt. There was no more 
money. He was sorry but the shop was 
closing that day—forever. Perhaps later 
a bottle of bootleg gin (these were Pro- 
hibition times, remember?) would be 
produced, hands wrung, tears shed, and 
the unwanted apprentice would depart in 
a happily lachrymose state of good will. 
The following Monday the ‘‘regulars” 
showed up for work as usual. Miracu- 
lously, the Press was in business again. 
How this ruse fooled anyone, if it 
ever really did, is hard to say, for the 
Grabhorns at this time were as busy as 
they had ever been. As their fame spread, 
more and more commissions for finely 
printed books came to them. Bennett 
Cerf, who had recently co-fathered a pub- 
lishing venture called Random House, 
happened to be in San Francisco as the 
Press was finishing The Voiage and Tra- 
vaile of Sir John Maundevile. Set in 
Koch Bibel Gotisch (its first use in 
America) and with hand-illuminated in- 
itials by Valenti Angelo, it is thought by 
many connoisseurs to be the Grabhorns’ 
chef d’oeuvre. Cerf fell in love with the 
book and bought the entire edition, to be 
issued under his Random House imprint 
and offered at a price of $70.00 per 
copy. The 150 copies printed were sold 
out on publication date. Later that year 
(1928) he published the Grabhorn edi- 
tion of The Scarlet Letter, also illustrated 
by Angelo, and again with equal success. 
Arguments can always be started over 
which book is the finest the Grabhorns 
have produced so far. There are those 
who champion The Fables of Aesop; 
others prefer the Mandeville volume. 
Many nominate the monumental Leaves 
of Grass. While some critics have carped 
at a book of poems printed in so large 
a format, none has found fault with its 
execution. The history of its printing is a 
story in itself. Probably no book has 
caused the Grabhorns more trouble. It 
took a full year to finish. They would 
set it up, print a few signatures and then, 
dissatisfied with design or type, tear it 
down again. Valenti Angelo must have 
tried a dozen styles of illustrations and 
as many initials. Handsetting over 400 
pages of a large folio was a tremendous 
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job, seeing them through the press an 
exacting one, and the pressure required to 
print the sheets satisfactorily nearly 
wrecked the Colt’s Armory. Bennett Cerf, 
who was to publish the edition, was 
3000 miles away in New York and had 
little idea of the difficulties under which 
the printers were laboring. After repeated 
inquiries as to how the work was pro- 
gressing, to which he got no reply (the 
Grabhorns hate to write letters) he finally 
wired: May we expect Leaves of Grass by 
Christmas? The Grabhorns merely wired 
back: Which Christmas? When the book 
was finally printed and bound in its im- 
posing leather-backed Philippine mahog- 
any boards, Ed and Bob sighed and sug- 
gested that the colophon should read: 
“400 copies printed and the press 
destroyed.” 

In January, 1929, some months previ- 
ous to starting Leaves of Grass, the Grab- 
horns moved once more, this time to 510 
Pine Street, just above Kearny and on the 
edge of San Francisco’s Chinatown. The 
new establishment was a converted apart- 
ment, and the bathroom still contained a 
tub — an old-fashioned affair with a 
wooden lid. This proved an ideal filing 
cabinet for unanswered letters, unpaid 
bills and any other mail which could be 
conveniently forgotten. The four rooms 
which the Press occupied were quite 
small, and visitors from the East were 
often surprised that the printers of such 
monumental and magnificent tomes as 
the Mandeville and Whitman should be 
housed in quarters so mundane and 
cramped. ‘““Why,” remarked one visiting 
New Yorker, “I thought at least your 
presses would be gold-plated.” “They 
were,” Ed replied, ‘but we found them 
too difficult to keep clean.” 

By the time the Grabhorns were set- 
tled on Pine Street, and Leaves of Grass 
was a happy if somewhat painful mem- 
ory, the Depression had begun to make 
itself felt in the West. Orders for books 
and advertising fell off badly. Random 
House was committed by contract to pub- 
lish three Grabhorn books. The first, Te 
Red Badge of Courage, was issued in 
July of 1931; the second, an edition of 
The House of the Seven Gables (a com- 
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panion volume to The Scarlet L-iier); 
and the third, The Autobiography v; Ben. 
venuto Cellini, were cancelled by mutual 
consent. The last book of any rea! con- 
sequence to be printed that year was The 
Santa Fe Trail to California, the | urnal 
and Drawings of H. M. T. Powell, com- 
missioned by The Book Club of Culifor- 
nia. Considering the importance 0! this 
volume (it is one of the finest overland 
narratives ever published) and its rarity 
and cost today, one is surprised to learn 
that the Club had the greatest difficuly 
disposing of the 300 copies printed. It 
was several years before the book finally 
went out of print. 


To keep the presses running during 
hard times is a problem that besets the 
finest of printers. The Grabhorns were 
no exception. Commissions for expensive 
books were now nonexistent. The limited 
edition market was dead. Searching for 
something to print, at once inexpensive 
and appealing, Ed Grabhorn remembered 
a little-known and excessively rare pam- 
phlet in his collection: a life of Joaquin 
Murieta, the California bandit, by a half- 
Cherokee poet named John Ridge. Ed 
and Bob decided to reprint this rarity, 
and follow up with a series of other 
volumes of scarce Americana. The plan 
was to issue ten titles in all, each limited 
to 500 copies to sell for an average of 
two dollars and a half, or a pre-publica- 
tion price of $22.50 for the lot. Incredi- 
bly, only forty sets were subscribed for. 
The Grabhorns were discouraged and 
decided to abandon the project, but the 
Murieta volume was too far along to 
be discarded. At that, the edition was 
cut from the advertised 500 copies to 400. 
The book was slow to sell at first, then 
a laudatory review by Joseph Henry 
Jackson of the San Francisco Chronicle 
gave it a boost, and within a month the 
edition was exhausted. This initial suc- 
cess assured the sale of the remaining 
volumes. A second and third series fol- 
lowed, rather more ambitious in format, 
and were equally well received. 

The first volume of the second series, 
The Journey of Francisco Vazquez de 
Coronado, is an important text; it is also 
of interest typographically. The title and 
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headings are printed in Franciscan, a type 
specially designed for the Grabhorn 
Press by Frederic Goudy and used here 
for the first time. The second in the ser- 
ies, The Spanish Occupation of Califor- 
nia, was printed entirely in this type. 

During the publication of these vol- 
umes of rare Western Americans, the 
Press moved again — to 642 Commer- 
cial Street, a narrow thoroughfare in the 
shadow of the city’s jail, and more ap- 
propriately, half a block away from 
where Sam Brannan, San Francisco’s first 
printer, set up his shop to print San 
Francisco’s first newspaper, The Cali- 
fornia Star. The ground floor of the new 
establishment, a long, low, two-story 
structure, looked more like a museum 
than a print shop. The walls were lined 
with pictures, relics of early California, 
such as ox yokes, bridles, spurs, guns 
everything imaginable that over the years 
had appealed to Ed Grabhorn’s acquisi- 
tive nature. He was, and still is, an in- 
satiable collector. Printing is always 
stopped when a junk dealer or ‘‘scout” 
appears in the shop with some object to 
sell. It may be an old music box, a brand- 
ing iron, a Mexican sculpture or an 
American primitive. Primitive paintings 
have long been Ed’s special love, and he 
has a remarkable collection of them. 


Upstairs on Commercial Street were 
the presses and bindery. Tom Hewitt’s 
“off” periods finally became permanent 
and he retired early in 1940. Sherwood 
(Bill) Grover took his place as press- 
man, a job he still holds. For a while 
his wife, Katharine, worked as composi- 
tor, and Jack Andrews was hired as 
binder when Bill Wheeler left to open 
his own shop. With the last of the 
Americana series printed, the Grabhorns 
found themselves issuing fewer and fewer 
books for direct sale. They preferred, and 
still do, to avoid the commercial aspects 
of their trade, the shipping, billing, etc., 
of an edition. More prosperous times 
brought commissions from publishers, 
and there were always admirers who 
wished to have books privately printed 
for them. It was this type of work which 
mainly occupied the Press for the next 
few years, and does to this day. The most 
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ambitious effort on Commercial Street 
was the first of the Grabhorn Bibliogra- 
phies (1915-40), a volume it ill be- 
hooves this chronicler to comment on. 
He can say, however, without false mod- 
esty, that it is a record of some value 
and certainly a monument of printing. 


The Grabhorns had purchased rather 


, than leased the building on Commercial 


Street. They somewhat reluctantly, though 
patriotically, sold it during the war to a 
plant engaged in vital work, and moved 
to their present quarters at 1335 Sutter 
Street. Not unlike the old shop, this is a 
two-story affair, long and narrow (it was 
once a school attached to a synagogue) 
and many of Ed’s primitives, to which 
more are constantly being added, still 
adorn the walls. The bindery is upstairs, 
along with more of Ed’s artistic acquisi- 
tions. Here Jane Grabhorn stirs her glue 
pots and presides over the mysteries of 
the binder’s art; designs books for the 
Colt Press, which is her exclusive venture 
now, though its books are printed by 
the Grabhorn Press; ponders on the in- 
scrutable ways of Siamese cats; and on 
the rare occasions when Ed or Bob wishes 
to communicate with the outside world, 
type letters for them. Mary Grabhorn, 
Ed’s talented daughter, also works in the 
shop, as folder, sorter, envelope stuffer 
and, more important, as artist. She has 
illustrated all the plays of Shakespeare 
the Grabhorns have printed so far—seven 
in all. These handsome volumes are 
among the few which the Press has issued 
in the past few years for direct sale. 
One could continue to enumerate end- 
lessly the virtues and labors of the Grab- 
horn Press. For almost fifty years the 
brothers Grabhorn have upheld San Fran- 
cisco’s reputation for fine printing, and 
there is every indication that they will 
continue to do so. They have been hailed 
as this country’s greatest printers. Many 
will agree, though, with a statement made 
by George Jones, then a very old man and 
dean of English typographers. When 
asked by a San Franciscan if he did not 
think the Grabhorns were the best print- 
ers in America, he shook his head. ‘Not 
in America,” he said, ‘“The whole world.” 
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A REPORT ON THE STATE AID BILL (AB 1985) 


Whence Defeat 2 


ALTHOUGH MEMBERS OF CLA have been 
receiving copies of Dorothy Thomas’ 
Legislative Flash, and therefore know 
the fate met by the State Aid Bill (AB 
1985), nevertheless, the officers of your 
association thought it might be well for 
your Legislative Advocate to give you 
his account of what happened in Sacra- 
mento, why it happened, and what the 
future holds in the way of prospects for 
State aid to public libraries. 

The Public Library Commission was 
appointed by Governor Knight in 
1957 to survey public library needs in 
California. Dr. Edward A. Wight of 
the U.C. Library School Faculty was se- 
lected by the Commission to carry on this 
survey. The data for Dr. Wight’s report 
was gathered and compiled during the 
first half of 1958, and the tentative re- 
commendations based upon these find- 
ings were presented for discussion at a 
general session of the CLA Annual Con- 
ference in Long Beach on October 31, 
1958. 

These tentative recommendations, and 
the legislation necessary to implement 
them, were incorporated in the Legisla- 
tion Committee’s proposal of legislation 
for the coming years. At the conclusion 
of the Long Beach conference the Board 
of Directors of CLA voted to accept the 
report of the Legislation Committee and 
to sponsor the legislation listed in the 
report. The Board of Directors at CLA 
is made up of your representatives, elected 
by you, and empowered by the CLA 
bylaws to make such decisions. 

During the two months immediately 
following the conference these tentative 
recommendations were discussed at re- 
gional meetings held in Palo Alto, Los 


ED. Note: Karl Vollmayer, of the Rich- 
mond P.L.’s staff, served this year as Legisla- 
tive Advocate for CLA. Mr. Vollmayer was 
asked to write a summary of CLA legislative 
activity in regards to the State Aid bill, cast- 
ing a critical eye on those factors which ulti- 
mately caused its defeat. 


BY KARL VOLLMAYER 


Angeles, Sacramento and San Francisco. 
These regional meetings were attended 
not only by librarians and trustees but 
also by representatives of other organiza- 
tions such as the League of California 
Cities. Suggestions for changes in the ten- 
tative recommendations were made at 
these meetings, and the revised recom- 
mendations were the basis for the legisla- 
tion later drawn and sponsored by the 
Public Library Commission. 

The State Aid legislation, known as 
Assembly Bill 1985, was introduced on 
March 11, 1959, by Assemblyman Ernest 
R. Geddes and was co-authored by 
Senator Farr (Carmel) and Assemblyman 
Rumford (Berkeley). The bill success- 
fully passed the Assembly Education 
Committee but when it came before the 
Assembly Ways and Means Committee 
for hearing the appropriation of be- 
tween 2 and 3 million dollars was re- 
moved. In this amended form the bill 
passed the Assembly on June 8th by a 
vote of 68 to 5. The Senate Education 
Committee heard the bill on June 17th, 
and refused to give it a do pass recom- 
mendation. The bill was then officially 
dead for the 1959 session. 

What were the factors which contti- 
buted to the defeat of the bill in its orig- 
inal form, and to its defeat in amended 
form with all the money removed? 

In its original form the bill would 
have cost the State between 2 and 3 mil- 
lion dollars in new expenditures. A year 
when budget items of long standing 
were coming under fire, a year in which 
many new and unpopular budget bal- 
ancing taxes were being requested for 
the first time, was not an auspicious 
time at which to ask for new ex- 
penditures. And many legislators, in- 
cluding several close to the Governor's 
office, were frank in telling us that we 
ought to think beyond 1959 for our State 
aid program. Whether the timing was 
right or not, the bill had to be introduced 
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in 1959 if we were to make use of the 
findings of the Public Library Commis- 
sion study. In view of the fact that 1959 
was a tight money year it did not come as 
a surprise when the —? Ways and 
Means Committee sent the bill back to 
the Assembly Education Committee to 
have the money removed. 

In its amended form, as a straight 
policy bill, it failed to _ on the Senate 
side for a number of reasons, among 
which are the following: 

1. Too many librarians in favor of 
the bill did not communicate their feel- 
ings to their legislators, to their commun- 
ities, and to their co-workers and staffs. 

2. Those in opposition to the bill were 
extremely vocal, although as far as we 
have been able to determine they were 
an extremely small minority. 

3. The press of time during a legisla- 
tive session in Sacramento is such that 
there is not enough time for the legisla- 
tors to examine and weigh carefully each 
bill between the date of introduction and 
the time of hearing and/or floor vote. 

Items 1 and 2 above are self-explan- 
atory. Legislators are very sensitive to the 
opinions expressed by their constituents. 
We can’t expect them to a issues 
we favor unless we let them know how 
we feel. One letter from a constituent is 
worth a dozen from anyone else. 

Item 3 above is a direct result of the 
great mass of legislation introduced at 
each session. After the session begins is a 
very poor time to begin to sell long range 
programs and introduce new legislative 
concepts. Since the legislators’ schedule 
in Sacramento is so frenzied we should 
make sure that our contacts with them 
are made well in advance of the session so 
they will go to Sacramento well apprized 
of CLA’s legislative needs. This was im- 
possible with AB 1985 since it was not 
introduced and available in printed form 
until the middle of March. 

In regard to the effectiveness of the 
opposition to the State aid bill the fol- 
lowing observations can be made: 

1. The opposition came from a very 
small minority of libraries and librarians 
in the State. I have on file records of 
protests from nine libraries, and I have 
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heard rumors of protests from five others, 
but the latter are unsubstantiated. These 
few protested out of a total of more 
than 200 public libraries in the State. 


2. Most of the opposition seemed to 
be based upon fear of State authority, 
confusion as to the provisions of the 
bill, lack of understanding of the total 
library needs of the State, and the inabil- 
ity to envision the appalling waste that 
can, and usually does, result from each 
local library's trying to solve its own 
problems independently without consider- 
ation for the library needs of adjoining 
areas. As examples of the unfair charges 
made and the confusion that existed the 
following excerpts are direct quotations 
from statements made by opponents to 
the bill. 

“The defeated bill . . . had called for 
State control of local libraries.” 

“Library staffs must have certificates of 
approval from the board.” 

“Libraries must carry a certain percent- 
age of the books approved by the pro- 
posed State board.” 

“The measure would literally strip lo- 
cal boards of all responsibilities.” 

“A new tax bill estimated at $6 to $7 
million annually.” 

“All small libraries are doing a magni- 
ficent job of meeting the needs of clien- 
tele without standards.” 

“Such a bill is (a) socialistic and col- 
lective measure.” 

“The (Public Library) Commission 
would practically ‘run’ the local library.” 

“It (the bill) .. . called for one library 
for each 100,000 people, which would 
mean some libraries would have to 
merge.” 

“This bribery of citizens by govern- 
mental agents sounds just as vicious as 
the bribing of governmental officials by 
the citizenry.” 

“The Commission would choose the 
books.” 

“Where no libraries are located the 
State would allocate $10,000 to start 
one.” 

. . . the measure will destroy local 
library rule and give it over to the State 
or to large groups of public libraries.” 


(Whence Defeat? . . . Page 260) 
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The New Look In CLA Exhibits 
Products. In Environment 


BY FRANCIS JOSEPH McCARTHY, FALA. 


CONVENTION EXHIBITs or Trade Shows 
are a continuation of the age old “Mar- 
ket Place’’ established to allow delegates 
an opportunity to inspect the materials 
and supplies pertinent to their trade or 
profession. 

The growth of conventions and the 
need of financial help to defray expenses 
have resulted in the exhibits being stand- 
ardized to a point where the original in- 
tent of the ‘show’ has been lost. This 
is true of all convention exhibits and not 
limited to those of the CLA. 

Having heard exhibitors grumble and 
CLA members moan about the exhibits, 
Alan Covey, George Bailey and I took a 
look at what was going on. 

Here is what we found had been done 
at past conventions. Each exhibitor was 
pigeon holed in an eight by ten foot cu- 
bicle of blue fabric with a blue hedge 
separating him from his neighbor. This 
created a monotonous tone to the exhibit 
and did not enhance the objects exhib- 
ited. 


Ed. Note: San Francisco’s noted Architect 
Francis Joseph McCarthy is known to many 
California Librarians for his participation in 
meetings devoted to library architecture. 
Through his efforts the exhibits at the Sacra- 
mento Conference will take on a fresh ap- 
pearance and the special display of library 
architecture is awaited with eagerness. 


Visual drabness was accentuated by the 
uniform height of the curtains, The ex- 
hibits, which are usually held in an audi- 
torium or a large room, have the appear- 
ance of having melted on the floor. 


An exhibit with the emphasis on one 
product (not being placed in contextual 
situation) develops the aura of a separate 
product and not of an object that is a 
unit of a working library. Chairs without 
people, shelving without books, pork 
without beans . . . written material used 
out of context will often change its 
meaning. 

The extreme intimate relation of the 
exhibitor to his product in the confine- 
ment of a tiny cubicle creates a feeling 
of indirect pressure, and is not conducive 
to casual exploration by the librarian. 


The limited time of a convention ex- 
hibit does not justify the expense for 
most exhibitors to purchase furniture for 
their booths so they must depend on the 
second hand Barber Shop chrome furni- 
ture that they can rent from an exhibit 
contractor. 

Exhibit space that has been rented to 
only display a company banner does not 
contribute to the convention and the li- 
brarian who feels obligated to visit the 
exhibits to justify their existence for the 
association does not help. 
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All of this when put together gives 
the impression of an 1890 residential 
street-—the exhibitors sitting on their drab 
front porches nod to the librarians “‘pass- 
ing by” on their stroll to the general ses- 
sion. This does not help the mood of the 
exhibitor who often Peels he has been 
deluded into renting exhibit space. 

With this drab picture of Convention 
Exhibits we tried to determine what the 
exhibits should do if they were to be 
interesting and informative for the li- 
brarians and to keep the exhibitors from 
picking up their tents and slowly. creep- 
ing away. 

A convention, even a working one, 
can be gay, renewing friendships with 
colleagues and the exhibits designed in 
the spirit of a “fair” would add to the 
gayety, getting back to the spirit of the 
ancient marketplace. 

Library materials, furniture, and 7 
ment come from many sources not in di 
rect competition and if possible group 
exhibits should be encouraged to develop 
contextual situations of products. Let us 
call our proposed exhibit ‘Products in 
Environment’’ where a book publisher, a 
shelving manufacturer and a furniture 
company would jointly exhibit in an area 
menged as a section of a working li- 
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brary. A study alcove, a children’s 
department, an audio - record unit, etc., 
could contribute in both information and 
decorative color and bring life to the 
convention. 

It could: (1) give manufacturers an 
opportunity to test the reactions of li- 
brarians to new developments and exper- 
imental items; (2) provide the oppor- 
tunity for the librarian, not located in a 
metropolitan area, to compare items and 
find out what is or will be on the mar- 
ket; (3) furnish the exhibitor a conver- 
sation piece that will be the opportunity 
he needs to talk to delegates. 

To aid in bringing the individual items 
exhibited into their relative importance 
and use, the exhibits should be augmented 
by large photographs of recently com- 
pleted library buildings. The photographs 
would be of interest to all librarians, 
especially those who have not been able 
to visit many of the new buildings. 

The general sessions, to be held in the 
same building, should be located in an 
area where exhibit activity would not 
create a disturbance. 

The first break in trying to accomplish 
our objectives in our discussions with 
Kreidt and Meyers, the exhibit contrac- 

(UCLA Exhibits . . . Page 262) 
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WHAT'S GOING ON HERE ? 


Alberta Hankenson has joined the staff 
of the ALAMEDA COUNTY LIBRARY as 
Librarian I. She was formerly in the 
Science and Industry Reference Section 
of Oakland Public Library. 

Ralph Hinsberger, formerly with Palo 
Alto Public has joined ALAMEDA PUBLIC 
LipraryY in the Reference Department. 
Bob Goodwell, formerly Assistant Librar- 
ian of Riverside Public Library has been 
appointed Chief Librarian of ALHAMBRA 
PUBLIC Liprary replacing George Farrier. 
Miss Grace Clark, ARcApDIA City Librar- 
ian since 1953, has resigned. Henceforth 
she will serve as chief of technical 
services. 

Helen Kearney has resigned as BERKELEY 
PuBLic Librarian, effective July 1st. Ro- 
bert Alvarez, Director of Nashville Public 
Library for the last 13 years, has been 
named to succeed her. 

Mrs. Hazel Leeper, who served as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of CLA for 18 years, re- 
cently retired from BIsHOP SCHOOLS 
LIBRARY. 

Margaret Dennison has retired from the 
CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY after long 
years of service in various departments. 
Plans for a higher degree in Public Ad- 
ministration have called Barbara Boyd 
from the State Library to UCLA where 
she enrolled in June. 

After a three hour chat with Soviet First 
Deputy Premier, Frol R. Kozlov, Gov- 
ernor Brown told newsmen that one of 
his assistants had done some research in 
the CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY and 
found that California DOES HAVE 
clear title to Fort Ross and the Russian 
River, once scenes of Russian settlement. 
Jeanette Kraayenbrink is now Editorial 
Librarian for the State Library. 

The Editorial Committee of ALA has 
asked Dorothy Sinclair, Field Services 
Librarian of CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
to write a book on the small public 
library. 

Alice Reilly and the State Library Book- 
mobile are making news as well as 
friends. In the Lassen County Parade, 


BY STEPHEN D. EWING 


“Rural Library Service, 1909-1959 took 
second place. The entry featured a “li- 
brarian” riding sidesaddle with books in 
the saddle bags, followed by Miss Reilly 
driving the bookmobile. 


Margaret Thompson, Director of the 
Northern California Processing Center, 
has resigned from the State Library to 
become Librarian of Monterey Peninsula 
College. 


Shift Ho! at Contra Costa County 
LipraRy. Mrs. Mildred Carlock, Assist- 
ant Catalog Librarian, was appointed 
WALNUT CREEK Librarian to succeed 
Mrs. Miriam Garner who retired in Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. Winifred Ragsdale has been 
appointed Supervisor of Adult Services. 
Mrs. Helen Carter was made Assistant 
Cataloger. 


Miss Frances Lee, Supervising Children’s 
Librarian in CONTRA Costa County LI- 
BRARY, has been elected by Children’s 
Services Division of ALA to membership 
on the Newberry - Caldecott Committee. 
She will share with seven others the re- 
sponsibility for naming the 1960 award 
winners. . 

The latest in bookmarks: a goldfish (very 
dead) was found in a book returned to 
the El Cerrito Branch of CONTRA CosTA 
County Liprary. Title of the book was 
not reported so we can use our imagina- 
tion. I like ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” 

National Library Week was given great 
impetus in Fresno by the dedication of 
the new central library building of Fres- 
No County Lisrary on April 10th. 
Riverdale Branch of FRESNO COUNTY 
Liprary writes “What would a library 
do if there were no small boys to con- 
stantly liven things up?’ One recently 
approached the desk and said “Where 1s 
that cowboy hat?” as he looked around. 
“Oh, there it is,” and he pointed to a 
large copy of “The Laughing Cavalier’ 
hanging behind the desk. 

Miss Aimee Creelman, Reference Libra- 
rian of HAYWARD PuBLic LisRARY, has 
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announced her retirement after 44 years 
of service. 
George Magladry has been named Hum- 
gOLDT COUNTY Librarian. He was form- 
etly with the Washington State Library. 
Josephine Larison, Senior Branch Assist- 
ant at HUMBOLDT COUNTY LIBRARY, fe- 
rts that her son entered a painting in 
County Fair competition and won first 
prize. It was hung upside down! Not one 
of these modern jobs either, but a sea- 
scape! 
Kettleman City Branch of Kincs Coun- 
ty LipraRyY was dedicated in February 
and a Corcoran Branch will soon be open 
in a County building. 
Carson and Lakewood Branches of Los 
ANGELES COUNTY LIBRARY opened fe- 
cently in new quarters amid civic jubila- 
tion. Lakewood’s branch is now the 
largest in the system. 
A new Bay Shore Branch of LONG 
BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY was opened on 
April 24th. Most interesting item: Staff 
uarters (with kitchen) has an outside 
deck area overlooking the ocean. 
West Hollywood, El Sereno and Pano- 
rama City and Canoga Park Branches be- 
came the first four buildings to open un- 
der Los ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY’S 
branch expansion program. 
Miss Patricia Peart, Children’s Librarian 
of MONTEREY PUBLIC LiBrRarRy, has been 
named Children’s Book Editor of Par- 
nassus Press. Miss Peart has published 
two children’s books and has had much 
experience in the editing and selling of 
books for children and young people. 
James Petrella, formerly librarian at the 
Tracy Branch of Stockton - San Joaquin 
County Library, has been named MADERA 
County Librarian. 
Newport BEACH PuBLic LiBRARY is 
getting a new branch at Corona del Mar 
despite a bond issue defeat in 1958. 
Friends of the Library have donated all 
the funds necessary and other organiza- 
tions are contribuiting for the furnishings. 
GoopMAN LIBRARY of Napa, in order to 
defray rising costs, has increased fines to 
five cents per day and now charges 
twenty five cents per inter-library loan. 
The Medallion Marionettes, operated by 
the Duane Gerde Family, presented 
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“Show Boat Review” for the children of 
NATIONAL City PuBLic LipRArRy as part 
of National Library Week. To open the 
summer reading program another profes- 
sional puppeteer family, the Kelleys, pre- 
sented “Mike Fink and the Pirates.” 
Kenneth Wilson, Acting Librarian of the 
SANTA BARBARA PUBLIC LIBRARY while 
John Smith was on leave in Iran, has 
been named City Librarian of PALO ALTO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Eve Landis, Head of Adult Service of 
POMONA PUBLIC LIBRARY, is touring Eu- 
rope and the East on a year’s leave of 
absence. Taking her place is Miss Isabel 
Bucher of London, England, here under 
the Cultural Exchange proviso. 

National Library Week was celebrated in 
Pomona with Leo Politi drawing pictures 
to a full house of children and adults. 
During this week the Friends of the 
Library conducted a membership drive 
which culminated in a dinner where 
Richard Armour was the featured speak- 
er. On the same occasion Myron Rob- 
erts, founder and editor of the Magazine 
“LA,” received the first Pomona Valley 
Literary Award for outstanding contri- 
bution to literature by a resident during 
the previous year. 

PASADENA PUBLIC LiBrRary tells this one 
about a judge presiding in the Court 
House across the street. When the Judge’s 
wife parked to pick him up, the bailiff 
called out, “Don’t forget the cocktail 
party at the Public Library.” The wife 
gasped, “What on earth is the library 
coming to?” and was greatly relieved 
when her husband emerged with the re- 
corded T. S. Eliot play under his arm! 
A $10,000 bequest and a personal library 
were left to the A. K. SMILEY PUBLIC 
LiBRARY by Miss Edith Bates who lived 
in Redlands for the last fifty of her nine- 
ty years. Besides being an avid reader, 
she took tremendous interest in libr 
affairs and did many thoughtful things 
for the staff over the years. 

William Junkert was named Assistant Li- 
brary Director of RIvERsIDE PuBLic LI- 
BRARY to replace Bob Goodwell. His 
former position was Head of Technical 
Services at the same library. 

Louina Van Norman, Head Cataloger at 
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RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY, won honor- 
able mention for two poems at the annual 
convention of the California Federation 
of Chapperal Poets. 

RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LiBRARY also an- 
nounces the arrival of a new bookmobile 
which will serve the suburbs as well as 
County stops. 

The SALINAS PuBLic LiBRARY bid was 
awarded on April 21st. This 20,000 
square foot building will have a chil- 
dren’s room, now in a separate building, 
meeting rooms and off street parking fa- 
cilities. 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY LIBRARY has 
the stories. A new borrower, looking 
through the non-fiction section, asked for 
help in finding a book for which she had 
searched for years. She had seen it listed 
in many reference and text books. The 
author had never been listed but she re- 
membered the title; it was “Ibid.” 
Another is about the telephone reference 
question, ““When will the next full moon 
be? Dr. Jones would like to know.”” The 
questioner was grateful for the answer. 
“Dr. Jones has an Indian patient who 
refuses an operation at any other time.” 
Arthur Murray, formerly Reference Li- 
brarian, was appointed to the newly cre- 
ated position of Assistant Librarian at 
SAN DiEGO COUNTY LIBRARY. 

The rebuilding of the McCreery Branch 
of SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY has 
been authorized. It withstood the 1906 
earthquake, but was so badly damaged 
in the shock two years ago that it had to 
be razed. New plans call for drive-in 
service. 

Vista and Santee Branches of SAN DiEGO 
CouNTy LiBRARY have moved into new 
quarters. Santee’s color scheme sounds 
great: turquoise walls, yellow shelves 
with touches of pink and blue in the 
equipment. The Bookmobile project, fi- 
nanced with Library Services Act Money, 
is rushing along with the staff busy with 
books and selecting stops. 

SAN Disco PuBLic Liprary dedicated a 
new building for its North Park Branch. 
Another new branch under construction 
in Point Loma and a recently added third 
Bookmobile point up library gains in this 
area. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


Libraries are bringing puppets back to 
popularity; both SAN Digeco Pus ic and 
ALAMEDA PUBLIC had puppetry lasses 
this summer. 

SAN JOsE PUBLIC Liprary staff sccms to 
be happy with their bright pink Book- 
mobile and it certainly is being noticed 
by patrons. 

East Shore Branch of SAN LEANDRO Pus- 
LIC LIBRARY reports a principal, accom- 
panying a class to the library, grew tired 
of hearing “‘lie-berry” and went on a 
one man campaign to put the ‘'r’ back 
in library. He made each second grader 
pronounce the word correctly at the door 
before entering. 

The Staff of SAN Luis OBispo County 
LiprAry gave Lois Crumb, County Li- 
brarian, a corsage to wear before the 
Budget Committee when she presented 
the next year’s budget. They felt that she 
could use the lift. Tax conditions being 
what they are, most male librarians feel 
the need of a comparable ‘‘stimulant” 
during these sessions. 

Howard Samuelson, City Librarian of the 
SANTA ANA PuBLIC Liprary, has been 
elected Chairman of the Public Library 
Administrators of Orange County, a group 
formed recently to study and carry out 
cooperative projects among the ten public 
libraries in the county. 

The evening of July 6th presented an 
opportunity for patrons of SANTA Bar- 
BARA PUBLIC LIBRARY to view a new 
mural and to welcome home Librarian 
John Smith and family. 


Mrs. Mary Schmelzle has been appointed 
Assistant Cataloger at SANTA MONICA 
Pus.ic Liprary. She was formerly with 
Sutro Branch of the State Library. 
Miss Ruth Cain has been named Chief 
Librarian of the SIERRA MADRE PUBLIC 
Liprary, succeeding Lulu Moore. Miss 
Cain was formerly Head Librarian of 
Reedley College. 

As an outcome of the Library Study Com- 
mittee report to the Stockton City Coun- 
cil, they have agreed to place a bond is- 
sue on the October ballot for construction 
of a central library building and two 
branches for STOCKTON - SAN JOAQUIN 
COUNTY LIBRARY. 

(What's Going On Here? . . . Page 265) 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Can Libraries Meet The Need ? 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE Education Act 
of 1959 provided among other things 
(1) grants to States for strengthening 
science, mathematics and modern foreign 
language instruction in public schools 
and (2) establishment of language in- 
stitutes and area centers to expand and 
improve the teaching of languages. There- 
fore, books on science, mathematics and 
foreign languages will be in more de- 
mand than ever. Language recordings 
will be needed. As the prime lending 
source of these materials public libraries 
will be drawn into the vortex whether 


or no. 

The demand for language records was 
of particular concern at the Long Beach 
Public Library. As a result a survey was 
made to evaluate patrons’ requests and 
the needs of the collection. A description 


of the lending service and the findings 
of the survey may be of interest to other 
libraries that plan to stock language re- 
cordings. 

Overview. The Long Beach Public Li- 
brary pioneered the circulation of lan- 
guage records in 1945, when expensive 
sets were divided and booklets duplicated 
for practical lending purposes. Each unit 
is circulated for two week periods, with 
renewals allowed on unreserved material. 
Listening may be done in the library, but 
most patrons wish to take material home 
for more convenient study. 


The present collection includes four- 
teen languages in complete instruction 
sets, and seven with one to five discs 
that give a sampling of words and pro- 
nunciation. The basic sets are of Chinese, 
Dutch, Esperanto, French, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Maori, 
Norwegian, Portuguese, Russian and 


_ Ed. Note: Mary Pearson is Records Librar- 
tan at Long Beach Public Library and in an ex- 
cellent position to discuss this important mat- 
ter of foreign language materials use in the 


public library. 


BY MARY PEARSON 


Spanish. The samplings are of Anglo- 
Saxon, Arabic, Latin, Persian, Polish, San- 
skrit and Swedish. Three speeds are re- 
presented in the collection, namely, 78 
rpms, LPs and 45 rpms, with approxi- 
mately 700, 100 and 70 discs respectively. 
More sets are being purchased at the 
last two speeds as they become available. 
Single replacements are made in the more 
expensive sets when discs are damaged 
or worn. 

Survey. Fifty patrons were asked to check 
whether or not they received the record 
they needed, if they had to reserve it and 
if they were satisfied with its content and 
condition. They were also asked why they 
wanted the recordings and what other 
languages they would like to see repre- 
sented in the collection. It was noted that 
the majority of language patrons were: 

1. Coming to the library for the first 
time, attracted by their interest in 
language records. 

2. Wanting records to supplement class 
instruction. 

3. Asking for additional languages or 
more material in the languages now 
represented. 

Most of the patrons found material 
they could use, but it was often a sub- 
stitute for original requests. Twelve 
placed reserves, which with previous re- 
serves brought the file to fifty-two in six 
languages. The staff discourages reserves 
for beginning German and Spanish be- 
cause of the present waiting list. 

Patrons felt the records were helpful, 
although in some cases the surfaces show 
wear. Two people were disappointed in 
record condition but were satisfied with 
content. Those wanting additional records 
for school use asked for Danish, French, 
Hebrew, Latin, Spanish and Swedish. 
Those using records for personal satis- 
faction asked for more French and Rus- 
sian. The most frequent requests for ad- 
ditional records came from patrons who 

(Foreign Languages . . . Page 264) 
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ONcE AGAIN THE SUMMER has brought 
many changes in personnel. 

Occidental College has announced the 
appointment of Mr. Tyrus G. Harmsen 
as College Librarian to succeed Mr. An- 
drew Horn who has accepted an appoint- 
ment on the faculty of the new graduate 
School of Library Service at UCLA. Mr. 
Harmsen has been Assistant Curator of 
Manuscripts at Huntington Library. To 
quote the Occidental Bibliogram in the 
words of Mr. Horn, Mr. Harmsen . . . 
“is a highly competent professional libra- 
rian, sensitive and friendly in personal 
relations, vigorous, an expert bookman 
and manuscripts curator, open - minded 
but also realistic and tenacious’. Also at 
Occidental College, Mr. Robert S. Riley 
has been appointed head of the Circula- 
tion Department, succeeding Joan Crow- 
ley who has accepted a position as Assist- 
ant Librarian of the new Pasadena High 
School. Mr. Riley, who has completed a 
Master's degree in librarianship at USC 
has studied at Trinity College of Music 
in London and has written musical re- 


views for the Christian Science Monitor’ 


and descriptive notes for Capitol Record 
albums. 

The new head of the Loan Department 
at University of California, Berkeley, is 
Theodore Gould, formerly head of the 
Gift Division in the Acquisition Depart- 
ment. He succeeds Rocco Crachi, who has 
accepted a position as librarian of the 
Technical Information Center, Missile 
and Space Division, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation in Palo Alto. Mrs. Helen 
Brenner, recently librarian of the Radia- 
tion Lab has become head of the Gift 
Division, UCB. Russell R. Shank has been 
appointed the new Assistant Librarian for 
personnel at the University of California 
at Berkeley, replacing Melvin J. Voight, 
who recently left the position to become 
University Librarian at Kansas State Uni- 
versity in Manhattan, Kansas. Mr. Shank 
comes to Berkeley from Columbia Univer- 
sity where he has been in charge of the 


Academic Library Notes 


BY HARRIETT GENUNG 


Engineering - Physical Sciences Libraries 
since January 1955. 

At the School of Librarianship, UCB, 
Edward A. Wight is on sabbatic.| leave 
for the fall semester, 1959-60. He is 
spending the summer and fall in Aus- 
tralia gathering data for a study of finan- 
cial assistance to local public libraries in 
each of the states in that country. Mrs. 
Bertha Hellum, Librarian, Contra Costa 
County Free Library, has been appointed 
as Lecturer to teach Mr. Wight’s fall se- 
mester courses. Ann Ethelyn Markley has 
been granted a two-year leave of absence 
to teach in the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Ankara. Miss Vivian C. Prince, 
Head, Technical Processes Department, 
University of Florida Library, will teach 
Miss Markley’s courses in Cataloging, 
Classification, and Bibliography during 
1959-60 at UCB. Mrs. Mae Durham, 
Children’s Librarian on leave, San Fran- 
cisco State College Library, has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer, 1959-60 to give the 
courses in School Library Administration 
and Library Work with Children for both 
fall and spring semesters. 

Miss Page Ackerman becomes the rank- 
ing Assistant Librarian of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, replacing 
Gordon Williams. She will continue as 
personnel officer for professional classifi- 
cations and will have responsibility for the 
branch libraries. Miss Kathleen P. Mc- 
Kibbin, USC, 1958 is in the Reference- 
Circulation Division of the Biomedical 
Library, UCLA. Miss June Kostyk, for- 
merly a reference librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Engineering Library, UCLA. 
Gordon Stone, USC, 1959, is Music Li- 
brarian, UCLA. 

The Board of Trustees at Stanford Uni- 
versity approved the designation of the 
Biological Sciences Library as the Fred- 
eric M. Falconer Biology Library in honor 
of Mr. Falconer who died last March aft- 
er nearly twenty-two years of work in the 
library. The Lane Medical Library moved 
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from San Francisco to its new quarters 
in the Stanford Medical Center in Sep- 
tember. Appointments at the Stanford 
University Libraries are as follows: Ralph 
Libby, Indiana, 1959, Junior Librarian, 
Engineering Library; Mrs. Joyce Ball, In- 
diana, 1959, Junior Librarian, Documents 
Library; Mrs. Florence Furst, California, 
1939, Chemistry Librarian; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, California, 1959, Junior Li- 
brarian, Lane Medical Library. Two re- 
tirements at Stanford were effective Aug- 
ust 31—Grace Stillman, Assistant Chief 
Catalog Librarian, who joined the staff 
in 1917 and Margaret L. Potter, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Lane Medical Library, on 
the staff since 1919. 


Two appointments have been made at 
University of California, Riverside. Mr. 
Alexander Lane, UCB is the new Circula- 
tion Librarian replacing Clayton Brown 
who has accepted a position at Los An- 
geles State College. Mrs. Elizabeth Bates, 
USC, is new Assistant Cataloger at USR. 
Mr. Ed Coman, Librarian, UCR, has re- 
cently returned from an extensive tour of 
South America. 


Dr. Donald Davidson has returned to 
full time University Librarian at Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara after 
three years as part time academic dean 
Donald Fitch, UC, 1959, has joined the 
staff of the Catalog Department at UCSB 
and John Mescall has resigned from the 
Reference Department at UCSB to be- 
come the Librarian at Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co., Santa Barbara. 

On August 31 Francis R. Wilson, 
USC, 1956, joined the staff of the Gen- 
eral Library, California Institute of Tech- 
nology as Catalog-Reference Librarian. 
He was formerly Assistant Librarian, 
Monrovia Public Library. 

San Francisco State College Library 
feports moving into the addition to the 
library building. Ten new staff members 
appear on the roster at San Francisco 
State: Miss Kleanthy Condas, UC, 1959; 
Miss Edith Cory, UC, 1959; Mrs. Ruth 
Hadlock, Columbia, 1954; Miss Barbara 
Jeskalian, USC, 1959; Mr. Calvin Kurz- 
man, UC, 1959; Mrs. Catherine Moreno, 
UC, 1959; Mrs. Esther Rose, Radcliffe, 
1932; Mr. Eldred Smith, USC, 1957; 
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Mrs. Genevieve Stokes, San Francisco 
State, 1945 and Mr. Barlow Weaver, Col- 
umbia, 1959. 

Sacramento State College Library has 
published a ten year cumulative listing of 
theses and projects presented in partial 
fulfillment of requirements for the Mas- 
ter’s degree in teaching service areas and 
selected occupational fields. It is being 
distributed to those engaged in education 
research, and represents the first decade 
of graduate study in this college. The SSC 
Library collects, binds and microfilms all 
theses produced in the graduate program 
for both the College Library and Ar- 
chives. Changes in SSC Library personnel 
continued through the summer. With ad- 
ministrative reorganization following the 
move into the new three-story library. 
Grace Murray was promoted to Assistant 
Librarian—Administrative and Technical 
Services. Robert Trimingham, formerly 
Periodicals Librarian, succeeds Melva 
Stafford as Head Order Librarian. Mrs. 
Stafford retired in August after heading 
the book acquisition program from near 
the beginning of the College Library to 
its present holdings of 90,000 volumes. 
John David McClure III, formerly As- 
sistant Librarian of Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, is now in charge of Interlibrary 
Loan Service for SSC. Mrs. Marion K. 
Whalon has been appointed Assistant 
General Reference Librarian, Taku Frank 
Nimura fills the new position of Assistant 
Circulation Librarian, Murray A. Berman 
has come from Denver Public Library to 
be Assistant Social Science Reference Li- 
brarian, and Edith Grider has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Education Reference 
Librarian. Installation of stereophonic 
sound equipment in the Music Listening 
Rooms at Sacramento State College Li- 
brary has raised this area to top popular- 
ity for student and faculty “browsing” 
through the collection of sound record- 
ings. CLA Conference delegates in Sac- 
ramento during October are invited to 
listen-in on their tour of this colorful li- 
brary building. The annual meeting of 
CURLS is scheduled in the SSC Library 
October 22, with a box lunch to be served 
on the Reading Deck and a building tour 

(Academic Notes . . . Page 263) 
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Those Reference ? 


AN ARTICLE OF MINE published some 
time ago entitled “What Exactly Do You 
Wish to Know?” (California Librarian, 
June, 1952) was rather well received by 
a few librarians who were kind enough 
to tell me they enjoyed reading it. I un- 
derstand also that it has become required 
reading for all students at a certain Li- 
brary School which shall be nameless. 
Prompted by this encouragement, and 
with no better excuse to offer to my read- 
ers, I am tempted to perpetrate another 
series, of little gems selected from the 
past few years of never monotonous ser- 
vice behind a moderately busy reference 
desk. 

A start might be made with the query 
of a rather bewildered high school girl 
who wandered into our sacred college 
precincts, and who stated quite bluntly 
that what she really wanted was a “short 
summary of just about everything.” For- 
bearing to philosophize with her on the 
tremendous implications of her request, 
I gently asked the familiar question, 
“What exactly did you wish to know?” 
Her actual needs were fortunately a little 
less demanding than her original request. 

This youngster was ambitious, certain- 
ly, but I doubt if she was any more 
vague in her request than another, more 
mature student who said to me quite 
sincerely, with a wave of her sed in 
the general direction of about five thou- 
sand reference books: “I am in a bit of 
a hurry right now, but could you tell me 
briefly what kinds of books you have 
available here?” 

Perhaps the most interesting question, 
from a dramatic viewpoint at least, is 
one that can be presented adequately only 
in the form of a dialogue. Imagine then 
the scene—the reference desk is the stage, 
the eager patron is the protagonist, while 
the reference librarian, to mix the figure 


Ed. Note: With wry humor and characteris- 
tic insight, Raymund Wood, Fresno State Col- 
lege Reference Librarian, makes a penetrating 
analysis of making sense out of reference ques- 
tions. 


Again 
BY RAYMUND F. Woop 


a little, is the Cicerone, leading the pa- 

tron by the hand through the labyrinth. 

ine ways of his own mind. Lights! Cur- 
tain! Action. 

Patron: “I want to find out something 
about the Merick System.” 

Reference Librarian: (not guite sure that 
he caught the question) “Would that 
have something to do with civil sery- 
ice, do you suppose?” 

Patron: “No; it is a chemical formula, 
I think. It is also used in algebra.” 
Ref. Libr. (puzzled) ‘A chemical for- 
mula ?—used in algebra?—I wonder if 
you are thinking of something pub- 
lished by the Merck Chemical Com- 

pany?” 

Patron: ‘Perhaps; I think it is named 
after some man who discovered it.” 
Ref. Libr. ‘Let's look in some of these 
chemical dictionaries. (Search is made 
through several chemical and scienti- 
fic dictionaries, including the Merck 
Manual, under such headings as Mer- 

ick, Merck, Formulas, etc.) 

Ref. Libr. ‘Now let’s look in this Mathe- 
matics Dictionary.” 

Patron: (after a few moments of search) 
“Look! There it is!” 

Ref. Libr.: “Where ?’ 

Patron: ‘Right there!" (pointing to en- 
try) “Metric system. Just like I said.” 
The final scene of this little dramatic 

episode shows the disillusioned Reference 
Librarian leading the Patron by the hand 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica where 
the article describing the metric system 
was just what this student wanted, even 
though the object of his search was nei- 
ther a chemical formula, nor used in al- 
gebra, nor named after the man who 
discovered it. 

Another interesting question involved 
the title of Gilbert and Sullivan’s well- 
known comedy of Japanese social life 
in the Town of Titipu. The request, if it 
could be rendered iicnathially, would 
probably be expressed as follows: ‘Can 
you help me find a book in this catalog 

(Those Reference? . . . Page 266) 
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Something's Gotta Give (from page 221) 


and please the hand, and provide hya- 
anths for the soul. But it may be wiser 
to buy the cheaper and more useful edi- 
tions, and to replace them often with 
fresh, clean copies. 

In translations we want to find the 
best for our money. All along the line 
we need to keep in mind the ALA goal 
of ‘The best books for the greatest num- 
ber at the least cost’. 

In conclusion I can see many areas not 
covered. There has been no mention of 
basic reference materials, like the juve- 
nile encyclopedias, and replacements of 
these eat huge holes in our budgets. Or 
anthologies and collections, especially of 
poetry and folk tales. There has been no 
mention of paper backs, though that 
might prove to be a coming answer to 
budgetary pressures. Books about books 
are a part of the adult budget, but ne- 
cessary as a background for children’s 
librarians themselves. And many others. 
There isn't time. Something's gotta give! 

In selecting books for children we 
need to know both children and books. 
Our choosing should represent all read- 
ing levels, all interests. 

With more and more children reading 
more and more books, and with more 
and more books becoming more and 
more expensive, careful selection becomes 
more and more necessary. The HORN 
BOOK says: A juvenile collection aims 
not merely to entertain the casual reader, 
but to challenge the more mature one. 

If something’s gotta give, let's let go 
of the mediocre, the trivial, the ephe- 
meral, the sensational, the out-of-date. 

Paul Hazard has said, “To cheat in 
quality—that’s what I call oppressing 
children.” 

It's up to us, the choosers, to keep on 
selecting, defending, and promoting 
those children’s books which we know, 
for certain, hold between their covers 
loveliness, delight, humor, integrity—and 
wonder. 
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Fiske Report . . . (from page 223) 


viewed in the survey expressed a great 
deal of dissatisfaction with the present 
curricula of the library schools, and this 
finding comes as no surprise. While we 
in California naturally direct our com- 
plaints at one or two particular schools, 
the failings which we find are universal 
and embrace schools of many other pro- 
fessions besides librarianship. Basically, 
these failings, as the survey shows, center 
around the placing of “too much em- 
phasis on details (which) leaves the stu- 
dent unprepared for the impact of the 
job situation in which he later finds him- 
self. “Library schools,” respondents feel, 
“do not provide enough intellectual fer- 
ment. 

These are but a few of the challenges 
which issue from the “Fiske Report.” 
When read, accepted and acted upon, 
Librarianship in California will take an- 
other stride forward, freed of the fetters 
exposed by this thorough and most timely 
study. 
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Beat Generation . . . (from page 229) 
tion that change is here to Stay is the 
coffee-house phenomenon. There are some 
50 coffee-houses in Los Angeles area 
now, with others elsewhere; the Wal/ 
Street Journal recently carrying an arti- 
cle on amazing profits in them in Dallas. 
This started with the appearance of 
crowds at the home of the theatrica! Dut- 
tons, high above Malibu. This intended 
homey coffee-evening habit has become 
Coffee-House Positano, complete with an 
outdoor stage, author's nights, book 
store, poetry readings, waiting list, and 
paintings everywhere. This place does not 
advertise, and in fact looks like a tired 
ranch house. The Duttons are small, nice, 
unaggressive people. I sincerely believe 
that the business came to them. Le Petit 
Sphinx, a magazine which has sprung 
up to fill a need, is for drinkers, has good 
ads, a pleasing format, and typical cre- 
ative content. 

The matter of content and contention 
as to the systematic tenets of beat belief 
should be a separate article, but I hope 
that I have given the impression that 
there is little contact between the fol- 
lowers and the ‘leaders’ and NO credo 
from headliners as far as matters concern- 
ing profits, or the size of missiles, or 
whether music assists the sacraments. To 
be beat is to be outside—is the best I 
can offer in this article. 

Kiel University has a young American 
instructor, John Thygerson, who is giv- 
ing, I think, the first course in the Beat 
Generation. The vested interests are get- 
ting theirs in BIRD IN THE BUSH, 
OBVIOUS ESSAYS, by Rexroth. This is 
his first book of essays. I hear that O/ym- 
pia, the Parish publisher of Henry Miller, 
is issuing NAKED LUNCH soon. Epi- 
sodes from this satiric treatment of the 
distorted world of addiction — in 
BIG TABLE, a magazine made up from 
material rejected by the silverheads in 
charge of the University of Chicago. 
NAKED LUNCH is the work of Wil- 
liam Seward Burroughs, a highly imag- 
inative expatriate from Missouri, of 
whom more in a future article. 
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Fiction + Sex... (from page 226) 


should have bought them. When the oc- 
casion called for it we quoted critical 
opinions regarding the book then being 
discussed. As you doubtless know, one 
of the best defenses of Lolita is to be 
found in the Roman Catholic paper, 
Commonweal. Quote that source and if it 
doesn't stop them it slows them down 
considerably. The usual protest was made 
that just because something is true does 
not seem a good reason for publishing it 
or reading about it. As part of our de- 
fense we quoted Dr. Schweitzer's state- 
ment, “The world view of reverence for 
life follows from taking the world as it 
is, and the world means the horrible in 
the glorious, the meaningless in the full 
of meaning.” We also threw out the 
question, “If a book is being discussed 
generally is it not the responsibility of 
the public library to make that book avail- 
able to the general public?” The book is 
certain to appear in the local book store, 
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only those who can afford to buy it can 
read it. There seemed to be general gree- 
ment that this did not make sense. . 
ally was hardly democratic. 

It could have been a rough evening. As 
it turned out we assume that as so few 
of the general public showed up they 
either trust our judgment, approve of the 
books we buy, or don’t care one way or 
the other. At any rate we are glad we 
made the experiment, and we feel that 
if in the near future we should be faced 
with criticism of our book selection policy 
generally, or one book in particular, we 
can say, “We asked for your opinion; we 
had an open meeting, well advertised. If 
you had anything to say, where were 
you?” Naturally we know we wouldn't 
get off as easily as that, but we have 
shown our general good intentions in 
seeking the opinions of our taxpayers as 
a possible guide to book selection. In 
the words of a well-known epitaph, we 
feel in our approach to the problem of 


actu- 


or if not there then in the bookstores of 


ene “We have done our damned- 
nearby communities. This means that 


est, angels could do no more.” 
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Whence Defeat... (from page 245) 
x5 . the bill would cost . . . up to 
$10 million a year.” 

“The $10,000 per library system is a 
bribe to be paid with the taxpayer's 
money. 

“a tendency to unify virtually all of 
the public libraries in the State.” 

“.. . it appears to have an odor that 
could have originated behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

Even the most superficial reading of 
the bill wou’d reveal the inaccuracy of 
the charges and the lengths to which 
some of the opponents went to discredit 
a measure they couldn’ have read care- 
fully, and didn’t understand thoroughly. 

What of the future of State aid in 
California? The Chairman of your Legis- 
lation Committee, Mrs. Dorothy Thomas, 
prepared a questionnaire which was 
mailed to the membership early in Sep- 
tember. Several questions were asked in 
regard to State aid and you are strongly 


Selection 


COLOR" 
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urged to complete the Questionnaire 
and return it immediately, if you have 
not already done so, in order that the 
results can be tabulated in time {or the 
Sacramento conference. 

Just recently we have received « letter 
from the interim Senate Fact Finding 
Committee on Education asking CLA for 
suggestions of problem areas in the field 
of public education warranting study by 
the committee. CLA president Alan 
Covey has replied giving the history of 
the Public Library Commission and AB 
1985, and suggesting that this Senate 
Committee make its own survey and 
recommendations on the inadequacy of 
public library service in California. If 
this Senate Committee decides to make 
the study we will all await it eagerly. 

Regardless of the action taken by 
CLA in the way of future state aid leg- 
islation many libraries will want to take 
steps to apply some of the standards 
enumerated in the bill to their own 
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librarics. Some have already done so. Co- 
operative building of adequate regional 
book collections is a great need in nearly 
all areas of the State, and one of the 
easiest of the cooperative activities. The 
standards are sound and are based on 
the standards adopted by the CLA mem- 
bership at the Stockton Conference in 
1953, and on the ALA standards as 
well as on the Public Library Commis- 
sion’s findings. In most cases the stan- 
dards can be met by the smaller libraries 
only by cooperative ventures with their 
neighbors. With or without State aid 
the standards are excellent goals, although 
the money asked for in AB 1985 would 
have helped individual libraries to achieve 
them with greater ease and less delay. 
For too many years the oa pattern 
has been for each public library to serve 
its own political and geographical juris- 
diction (necessary as this is) without re- 
gatd for the real needs of people in 
fringe and adjoining areas. In too many 
cases the quality of the service received 
by a citizen, or whether received at all, 
wr on such chance elements as the 
side of the street on which he resides. 
Imagine for a moment the chaos that 
would result if other essential services in 
the community depended upon such va- 
garies. Imagine there being no connect- 
ing phone service between adjoining 
communities; or imagine P.G.&E. refus- 
ing to serve any residents of towns under 
10,000 population, or one of the large 
water companies constructing its dams, 
reservoirs and lines without planning for 
equal service to all users. Service to peo- 
ple should be just that, whether we are 
talking about public utilities, public edu- 
cation or public libraries. Individual li- 
braries have made great strides and in 
many, many cases are providing a very 
high level of service. But in the concept 
of total service to all the people in Cali- 
fornia we have barely scratched the sur- 
face. We need to rededicate ourselves as 
never before to the high calling of pro- 
viding the finest library service anywhere 
to the citizens of California everywhere. 
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CLA Exhibits .. . (from page 247) 
tors, was to find that the curtain material 
used for backgrounds was available in 
white and coral as well as the usual blue, 
lengths up to twenty feet were on hand 
as well as the typical eight foot length. 

Several layouts were proposed and ex- 
hibitors sounded out about joint partici- 
pation. Our success while not outstanding 
is encouraging for the future. 

Background panels on the side will 
run up to fourteen feet and the center 
units up to twenty feet with the colors 
varied to give interest to the room and 
exhibits. 

This flexible scheme will permit an 
harmonious arrangement of individual 
and group exhibits without their being 
in direct competition visually, as well as 
commercially. 

The long visual alleys usually associ- 
ated with Trade Shows will be elimi- 
nated. You will meander at a leisurely 
pace through irregular aisles with chang- 
ing view of panels, colors, heights, and 
exhibits—something always around the 
corner. 

In cooperation with the California 
Council of the American Institute of 


Your CLA Publications 
Committee Announces... 


Membership Roster, 1959 50 


California Local History, 
A Centennial Biography 6.50 

Finding List of Special Collections 
and Special Subject Strengths of 
California Libraries ea. 1.75 


Summary Proceedings of Long 
Beach Conference, 1958 1.00 
Interlibrary Loan Card - pack 
of 50 


Wight se Separation of Pro- 


fessional and Non-professional 


Work in Public Libraries ea. .25 
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Architects an exhibit of recently con- 
structed library buildings has been assem- 
bled. This exhibit of thirty-five 40''x40” 
panels of plans and photographs will in- 
clude many of the Long Beach and San 
Francisco Branches, Kern County and 
other buildings as well as school libraries 
and models of several buildings under 
construction. 

All general sessions will be held on 
the stage of the auditorium and the walls 
treated in the same exhibit technique to 
give continuity. Entrances to the audito- 
rium will be on both sides of the dele- 
gate’s lounge and you will enter from 
the front by the speaker's platform. This 
was done (not to keep you in attendance 
—you must also leave this way) but to 
fill up the front seats around the plat- 
form and not discourage the speakers 
when they have a small audience. Noth- 
ing is as discouraging to a speaker as a 
limited audience scattered around the rear 
of an auditorium. 

The new approach, while not having 
as many combined exhibits as hoped for, 
should be a start in bringing life and 
interest back to our “Trade Show’ if you 
and the exhibitors like it. 


California Library Bulletin 1950 
Centennial Issue 1.00 
Rather: Library Cooperation 15 


Delmatier: American Newspapers 
in 8 California Libraries 1900- 
1954 2.00 


Intellectual Freedom Kit 1.00 


Eddy: County Free Library Organ- 
izing in California 1909-1918 2.50 


Choosing The Right Book AS 
Sayers: Of “Memory and Much- 
ness” - lots of 50 2.50 


Mackenzie: A Fine Contagion 5.00 
(Minimum order, 25c) 
Available At 
CLA Office, Berkeley 
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Academic Notes ... (from page 253) 


to follow. College Librarian Alan Covey 
says “Y'all come!” 


Fresno State announces the resignation 
of Mary Reynolds, Librarian II and Wil- 
liam Young, Librarian I, with the ap- 

intment of Louise Stull Librarian II, 
Dr. Edith Ligeti as Librarian I and Erland 
Jacobsen as Librarian I with Alexander 
Beck, Librarian I in Circulation. 


Mrs. Edla R. Walter, Head Librarian 
at College of San Mateo retired in June 
and has been succeeded by Mary L. 
Faught. Mr. Wallace Lusk is new assist- 
ant in the Reference Department, also in 
charge of the Audio Program. 


Mr. George F. Swanson, formerly Li- 
brarian of Reedley College, succeeds Mr. 
Toy as Librarian at Riverside College. 


Mr. W. K. Grainger resigned from 
Bakersfield College Library to become 
Head Librarian at Pasadena City College. 
Miss Evelyn Wulf, MA, U. of Denver, 
1959, has joined the staff at Bakersfield 
College. Miss Melissa Rose has joined the 
staff of the Modesto Junior College Li- 
brary. 


The Library of the U.S. Naval Post- 
graduate School at Monterey announces 
the appointment of Edgar Larson as As- 
sistant Professor and Chief of Readers’ 
Services. He was formerly on the staff of 
the Armed Services Technical Information 
Agency's Oakland Office. Janusz Kodreb- 
ski has been appointed an Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Paul Spinks has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Professor and Chief 
of Classified Materials and Technical Re- 
ports at the U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School. 


Mr. David A. Locher, formerly Refer- 
erence Librarian and Head of Public Ser- 
vices in the Richard A. Gleeson Library, 
University of San Francisco has become 
Assistant Librarian at the California Aca- 
om of Sciences Library in Golden Gate 
ark, 


Chaffey College’s new library on the 
Alta Loma campus was accepted Septem- 
ber 1, but will not be occupied until Jan- 
uaty 1960 when the entire college moves 
to the new campus. 
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Foreign Languages . . . (from page 251) 
plan to travel. They asked for Arabic, 
French, Gaelic, German, Hindustani, Ital- 
ian, Japanese, Russian, Spanish and Turk- 
ish. Travel interest was a close second to 
school use, and some patrons were using 
records for both purposes, for example: 


20 school 

18 travel 

3 school and travel 

2 teaching privately 

1 preparing to teach abroad 


Other uses indicated were: 


5 self instruction 

2 business 

1 create language interest in a young 
child 

1 help second generation American 
appreciate heritage 

1 travel and business 


Advanced students and those “brush- 
ing up’ were glad to borrow recorded 
literature rather than the basic instruc- 
tion courses. Folk songs and operas were 
also pressed into use whenever there were 
accompanying texts with translations. 
School influence. The adult education 
program in Long Beach has expanded to 
include Italian and Russian classes and 
plans to add Japanese and Arabic. The 
present schedule offers Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Russian and Spanish. 
This is in addition to the classes offered 
in the regular high school and college 
program. Two $12,000 language labora- 
tories are being built in the high schools, 
and teachers are beginning to look to the 
public library for supplementary instruc- 
tional materials. Some teachers are study- 
ing library language records for children, 
in preparation for the extension of for- 
eign languages to the elementary schools. 
The demand is ahead of us now. If we 
are to play the role expected by the 
schools and the public we must buy heav- 
ily in language records as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Summary. The public library's record 
collection has become a source of teach- 
ing materials for layman and teacher. Its 
free lending policy makes it a unique 
asset in the teaching of languages. By 
granting funds to schools the National 
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in-stock service we render. 
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money for your library, read the literature 
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Education Act has added to the respon- 
sibilities of libraries. Must the library 
give the needed service at the expense 
of book budgets, or should it also share 
in subsidies as an educational institution ? 
Inasmuch as the courts hold that public 
libraries are educational institutions 
(California Librarian, October 1959, p. 
253) and promotion of language inter- 
est in the schools will be reflected in ad- 
ditional demands on public library re- 
sources, it is proposed (1) that library 
needs for foreign language records be 
considered and (2) that application be 
made to increase the supply of foreign 
language recordings in libraries from 
funds provided for educational aid. Whe- 
ther we are prepared for it or not we 
have a part to play in an instructional 
program that has been described by the 
government as “essential.” 

Lost the source on this one. A Staff mem- 
ber reports that, while assisting a patron 
who was bending down to select a book 
from the lower shelves, a wrenching pop 
was heard—Said the patron, “Oh, darn, 
I'll have to get vulcanized again!” 
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W hat’s Going On Here (from page 250) 
Miss Helen Dambacher, TUOLUMNE 
County Librarian, retired on May 1st. 
Mrs. Martin W. Hile, retiring to 1640 
Stratford Way, Del Mar, after fourteen 
years with VALLEJO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
hopes some of her former associates from 
Los Angeles Public Library (seventeen 
years’ service) will look her up. 
Mildred Spiller, VENTURA County Li- 
brarian, announced that the move to the 
new building was completed in June. 
Miss Miriam Casteel, former Lompoc 
City Librarian, has been appointed Super- 
vising Librarian at Ventura City Library. 
John Montgomery, formerly of Oakland, 
Santa Barbara Public Libraries, and City 
Librarian of Lompoc, is now Librarian, 
Riverdale Joint Union High School, 
Fresno County. 

WHITTIER PuBLic Liprary was closed 
the last two weeks of May for the move 
to their new building. 

Elizabeth Eubank, WitLows Criry ‘Li- 
brarian, was chosen “Willows Citizen of 
the Year” by the Willows Journal and 
Glenn Transcript for her long devotion 
to Willows and its library. 


SQUIRE 
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Established 1923 


Special Attention Given Library 
and School Orders 


LOW PRICES—GUARANTEED SERVICE 
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Those Reference? .. . (from page 254) 
called “The McCahdo.’ I have gone all 
through the Mc’s and Mac’s and I can’t 
find it.” The patron was gently informed 
that the title of the opera was spelled 
“Mikado” and the problem was solved. 

Last of all a rather practical question 
—one that came across the desk quite re- 
cently, and was asked in all seriousness— 

“How does one legally dispose of a dead 
body in California?” I must confess I 
ducked this question. I did offer to look 
up the legal aspects of the situation, but 


Advice To Librarians 


%& PLATO ... “The Librarian ought to 
possess the qualities of courage, prudence 
and justice . . . Of the three qualities the 
most important is justice, since those who 
labor with the librarian will infinitely prefer 
justice to kind words, flattering" attention, 
holidays or ten dollars at Christmas . 


HUTCHINS .. . Largest selection of 
Oriental books on West Coast. Importers 
and wholesalers of Books published in Jap- 
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tralia. 


We specialize in Oriental Language books 
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South Pasadena, California 
Tel. Sycamore 9-5774 


% Dr. David Davies Article 
California Librarian July 1958 
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the patron assured me he already knew 
the law on the subject. He just wanted to 
know what the procedure was. I rc ferred 
him to an canis friend of mine. 
I hope he received a satisfactory answer 
there, and that he was able to solve his 
rather harrowing personal problems. 


See You CLA'rs 


In Sacramento! 
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BOOK SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP 


A Study of School and Public Libraries 
in California 
By Marjorie Fiske 


For this study of censorship pressures upon California public and senior 
high school libraries, 204 librarians and school and municipal administrators 
were interviewed, in 26 communities. Among the subjects examined by the 
study are: the significance of professional training in resisting censorship 
pressures, the influences of censorship controversies, the librarians relation- 
ship to school and municipal administrators, the librarian’s own cenception 
of his role in problems involving censorship, and the isolation of librarians 
in both the schools and the community. 168 pages, $3.75. 


THE CLIMATE OF BOOK SELECTION 


Social Influences on School 
and Public Libraries 
Edited by Periam Danton 


This volume comprises contributions to a symposium on Marjorie Fiske’s 
Book Selection and Censorship, held as part of the American Library As- 
sociation’s national meeting in 1958. In addition to Miss Fiske, the follow- 
ing speakers participated: John William Albig, Harold D. Lasswell, Max 
Lerner, Norton E. Long, Frederic J. Mosher, Talcott Parsons, and Ralph 
W. Tyler. The comments of these distinguished men place the Fiske report 
in a broad context of analysis and relate it to major problems of American 
society. The volume will be of interest to the general reader as well as to 
those especially concerned with libraries. 98 pages, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
By Bernard Crick 


The hope of creating a science of politics is not uniquely or originally 
American. But nowhere has the idea achieved such power, vitality, and 
institutional and academic expression as in the United States during the 
past fifty years. This volume seeks to explain the special plausibility to 
Americans of the view that politics can be understood (and perhaps prac- 
ticed) by “the method of the natural sciences.” It is a critical history of an 
idea, not of a discipline or profession. The author discusses the origins of 
political science in the specific American social conditions, as influenced by 
Spencer and Darwin, and notes certain ambiguities in the work of Sumner 
and Ward. He traces its development through the progressive era, and 
discusses the later contributions of Merriam, T. V. Smith, and Harold 
Lasswell. 252 pages, $5.00. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIAN | (A), $376-436 per month and 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN, READER'S SERVICE 
(B), $530-644 per month. Req: A-B.S. in library 
science or college graduation plus one year 
graduate library science, B - the A require- 
ments plus 4 years experience (2 years in read- 
er's service program, one of which as a super- 
visor). All Merit Systems benefits. No residence 
requirements. Written test given in your locale. 
Alameda County Civil Service, 12th & Jackson, 
Oakland, California. 





ASSISTANT TO REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, San 
Mateo Public Library. Ideal surburban commun- 
ity, just thirty fog-free minutes south of San 
Francisco. Library degree, no experience re- 
quired, salary $4,932 - $5,640, write Mrs. Paul- 
ine H. Coleman, Librarian, 129 Second Avenue, 
San Mateo, California. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, residential commun- 
ity, 20 mi. from S.F., | br. 22,000 ch. books, ch. 
circ. 90,000; prefer L.S. grad. with full special- 
ization, ch. adm., story telling, ch. lit., etc., 3-5 
years exp. Salary $5,844-$6,276; vacation, ins., 
and benefits. Apply Librarian, Public Library, 
Retinguen. California. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN WANTED hie Humboldt 
County, California. Graduate of ALA accredi- 
ted school with knowledge of children's books 
and the ability to work with teachers and staff. 
Salary $4980 per year with increments to 
$6,228. Twelve days sick leave, 2 week vaca- 
tion, California State Retirement, optional 
health plan available. In charge of School De- 
partment serving 75 elementary schools with 
annual book budget near $18,000. Apply: 
George Magladry, Humboldt County Library, 
Eureka, California. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR INTERESTING experience 
as SEN! DR LIBRARIAN in a county library sys- 
tem of 21 stations, 27 bookmobile stops and 
3+ school contracts. Salary range $4212-$5232. 


L.S. degree required. 37!/, hour 5-day week, 
vacation and sick leave cumulative, state retire- 
ment, social security, health plan. Library re- 
cently one of California's Library Services De- 
monstration projects. Located in fabulous Feath- 
er River country, soon to be scene of huge dam 
construction. Pleasant climate. Apply: Mrs. Lu- 
cille Metzger, County Librarian, Butte County 
Free Library, 1566 Huntoon Street, Oroville, 
California. 


LIBRARIAN, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA, ¢ popu- 
lation 91,000. Expanding library system has 
openings for beginning level professional |li- 
brarians. Excellent career opportunities. Califor- 
nia State Retirement System, paid sick leave, 
vacations and health insurance. Credit Union. 
Salary range $4,680-$5,640, starting salary 
based upon training and experience. For infor- 
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mation write to: Library Director, Anaheim Pub- 
lic Library, Anaheim, California. 


CATALOGUER, Newport Beach, “Calif. Salary 
$345-418. Beginning salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Completion of ALA approved 
library curriculum required. One year profes- 
sional experience preferred. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to gain valuable professional experience 
in modern, expanding library system. Pleasant 
Southern Calif. coastal community. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, City Hall, Newport Beach, Calif. 


SALARIES ARE UP! Beginning rate, depending 
on education and experience, $398-$417-$439- 
$461-$485. Long Beach Public Library (Long 
Beach 2, Calif.) has openings for enthusiastic 
librarians with an interest in people (especially 
young people) and books. Degree required. 
Also Head of Phonograph Record Section, 
$417-$510. Apply today. 


CITY OF SANTA MONICA. 2 vacancies. Chil- 
dren and young adults. Excellent working con- 
ditions. $402 - $496. Apply Personnel Office, 
Santa Monica City Hall. 
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1918 Designed the Scoring Machine, for easier opening of rebound books. 


1920 Perfected the famous OVERSEWING MACHINE, used by all modern 
library binding plants in the world. 


1925 Designed the BOOK SANDER, to give maximum inner margins on rebound books. 


1929 Developers of exclusive AUTOMATIC STAMPING MACHINES 
for gold and foil stamping. 


1930 Improved the “DEK-O-LETTER" Machine. 
1931 Designed the BOOK SECTIONER Machine. 
1933 Exclusive developers and users of “Economic Sto-A-Way" Magazine Bindings. 


1936 Introduced to Western Libraries the beautifully illustrated 
covers on rebound Children's Books. 


1956 First to offer both Picture Covers and Treasure Trove Covers plus beautifully 
decorated covers from all leading sources. 


1960 Specific and specialized binding problems are still being 
solved in this ‘‘space" age. 


Write or phone Richmond 9-1328. Our representative will call 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. « LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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Pick... Push... Print! 
Now you can make use of your microfilm records! With the 


new THERMO-FAX Microfilm Reader-Printer, you pick the docu- 
ment on the big, easy-to-read screen, push the button and get your 


print in just 8 seconds—while you watch! 

The cost? Less than 8 cents a copy—and 250 big positive 
prints from one roll of copy paper. 

Completely automatic, the THERMO-FAX Microfilm Reader- 
Printer takes either 16mm or 35mm film or both. Choice-of 5 
lenses: 7x, 9x, 13x, 19x, 26x. 

If you use microfilm, you need the THERMO-FAX Microfilm 
Reader-Printer. Ask us about it today! 

Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., makers of THERMO-FAX Copying Products. 
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